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PREFACE. 



The narratives contained in the following pages 
are not abridgments of the lives of the eminent 
persons to whom they relate : they present 
chiefly some account of their childhood and 
early youth. Their author has, however, en- 
deavoured in the course of these sketches, to 
give her young readers a correct impresaion 
of the character which the individuals severally 
bore in later years, and of the degree in which 
their memories are entitled to our respect and 
admiration. 

It has been her aim also to show that moral 
excellence is, in many eminent instances, com- 
bined with mental greatness, giving to it its 
peculiar beauty and highest N'dVua. '^'e^ Vasi^ 
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wished to convince the young of the importance 
of cultivating both the mind and the heart; — 
of taking for their example a high standard of 
mental and moral worth ; and in all things ex- 
cellent she would recommend them to adopt the 
motto of Dr. Johnson, and '* Aim at the eagle 
if they only hit the sparrow." 
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SIR HUMPHREY DAVY, 
we read or hear of the works of a great 
re natiirally wish to know something of j 
I^Riself. If he has made any diaco'jft'nsa S». I 
Ifoence, or HTjtten any valuable booV.*', o' 



2 DAWNTNGS OF CENIUa. 

has explored distant coantiies, or devoted his 
talents in any way to tlie service of mankind, we 
vaoDOt rest satisfied without inquiring hy what 
me&iis he was led to choose his piu^uit, and ieel 
a curiosity to know »diether his life was a happy 
one, or whether he had to contend with difiiculty 
and sorrow. We gladly turn from hia public 
works to leam what he felt, and thought, and said 
in his own home. 

Now, if it BO happens that his pnnuit was one 
in which we feel any pleasnre, or if his circnm- 
stances seem at all like om" own, this inteniat in 
him is incroaaed. Every great man was once a 
child. There was a time when he knew little, 
and was dependent on the care of others for sup- 
port and direction ; there must therefore be one 
portion of his life which most resemble that of 
the youthfiil reader. As we grow older, ive are 
delighted to watch the progress of the later years 
of the man of genius, and see how he gradually 
attained la public eminence; but in childhood 
s more pleasing to dwell upon hia early days, 
and to Rod that there was a perioi wVwt* \« 
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tiayed and studied, and felt and talked like other 



The ^at man whose youthfdl life forms the 
subject of the present narrative, was one whoiQ | 
name will be honoured as long as science is known, j 
Perhapano Englishmanaince the immortal New- 
ton has been more generally respected throughout J 
Europe, for his scientific discoveries, than Sir ^ 
Humphrey Davy : his investigations contribute^ 1 
to the improvementof almost every art and science J 
»nd he was one of the greatest chemical phi 
losophers that the world ever produced. 

It is generally understood that the business ofv 
chemist is to separate and combine, in differrafej 
ways, the various substances of which most of tbVj 
objects around us are composed. The soil, tbtfl 
air, the water, almost everything on the glob^' 1 
contains several parts which may be separated l^ ■ 
the chemist; and, besides this, everything abou 
OS is continually changing by a chemical process 
of nature. The leaf on the tree turns from green 
to brown, then it falls, and la ieca'^fti \i"j **» 
JWhot of air, rain, dew, &c., and finaXV-j \wx.aB«» 



a part of the soil; all these changes are c&ll 
chemical processea. The mountain and rock, the 
ruin of the old wall or tower, crumbles, through 
the influence of air and moisture, — and this too is a 
chemical change ; so that the chemical philo- 
sopher has not only to moke experiments in-doors, 
with fire, and phials, and retorts, but to take the 
wide field of nature under his observation, and to 
watch these changes, and ascertain their causes, 
and tlie laws by which they are regulated. He 
mUit be no idle man, but must add to an observing 
eye a patience in making experiments, and a skill 
in drawing from them correct inferences, 

Hmaphrey Davy was bora at Penzance in Corn- 
wall, in 1178, and enjoyed that greatest of all the 
blessings of childhood, kind parents and a happy 
home. His father was chiefly occupied in farm- 
ing, and he had some of that love of making ex- 
periments which afterwards distinguished his son. 
Thus he tried to improve his grass -meadows, by 
watering them with sea-water, and seems to have 
benefited his land by these means. Of Mrs. Davy 
ft IS gaid that " she possessed a moat VuA wA 
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SIR HUMPHREY D*VV. 

affectionate heart, a pious mind, sound undet^ 1 
standing, and perfect integrity." As might be.J 
expected uf the child of intelligent and kind 
pHrentfl, young Davy very early showed his natural 
abilities. He used, when almost an infant, and ' 
long before he could read, to repeat little prayers^j I 
and had learned a large store of nuraery-tales ; 
and no sooner was he able to read than he took i 
greatdelightinporingover ^sop's Fables andthe [ 
Pilgrim's Progress. The little boy sjTnpathised I 
with all the trials of the pilgrim, and especially 
delighted in the most marveUous portions of his 
adventures. Before he had sufficiently advanced 
in reading to understand it thoroughly, he used to 
get some one to read portions of this book to him, 
and he had listened so earnestly, and had naturally 
so good a memory, tliat he could repeat by heart 
whole pages at a time. Then little Humphrey 
would look again and again at the pictures, and, 
getting pencil and paper, would sit down and copy 
them. The plates which were in the old editions 
of the Pilgrim's Progress, were not likft X.V»9e 
}ieautUui Uluatratloas which adoraX\ii& wa^N-iv'"0& 



present state, but they presented figures of giMH 
giante, so horrible that one could never fbt^t 
them ; and repres^itations of Apollyon, t'ontending 
with a drawn sword with the pilgrim, wliich were 
really enough to make one tremble. But the 
pictures were not too striking or rude for the taste 
of the little reader. And, when he had linished 
copying them, he used to write the names of their 
subjects in printed letters beneath them. When 
only five years old, he made some rhymes, and, 
when a youthful party was collected at Christmas 
around the fireside, he repeated his own verses, 
dressed in a fanciful attire, made for him on tUs 
occasion, by a young relative. 

Young Davy was early sent to a school in the 
neighbourhood, to receive the elements of educa- 
tion. Nothing was taught at this school but 
reading and writing, and in these he made such 
rapid progress that his master, who kindly cared 
more for his pupil's improvement than for his 
own interest, persuaded his parents to remove him 
to a higher school. To this seminary he was 
accordingly sent, but he wasnnt ao fatWoBSft ws 



%h new master as in the last; for the gendeman 
who kept the scliool was Tery careless, and so 
uncertain la his method of maQaging the boys, 
that sometimes they were allowed to do exactly 
as they liked, while on other occasions they were 
severe Iv punished for a slight olfence. Humphrey 
occasionally incurred the chastisement of hii 
tutor, and it was rather proToking at such timsi 

I4o hear liimself addressed in the following; rhymes: 
I** Now MairtfT D.vj, 

and to find that these words were something more 
than a mere joke, and an actual threat which 
was Boun followed up. 

This schoolmaster was very petulant, and would 
often in hia impatience pull the ears of his pupils. 
One morning' young Davy appeared in the school- 
room with a lai^e plaster placed over each ear, 
so conspicuously that it attracted the attention of 
his master, who inquired the cause of this. Tlie 
boy gravely ansn-ered, that he had rpil i^XasiKVh 
over his ears to prevent mortiftcat^ao. 



& OAWNINGS OF GEnius, 

Although Humphrey Davy was known at 
as a boy of gw«l ability, and capable of performing 
his school-duties without difficulty, yet the natural 
energy of his mind was more fully displayed out (rf 
school-hours than during the lime of study. Of 
a frank and generous disposition, and ready at aU 
times to express his feelings, he secured the con- 
fidence and affection of his young companions; 
and they applied to him, not only for assistance 
in their English and Latin exercises, but especially 
as a clever inventor of amusements. His skill in 
story telling delighted them, snd they would listen 
for hours to the marvellous tales which he had tu 
recount. The boys used to resort to a spot under 
the balcony of the Star Inn, where, if they were so 
fortunate as to find a cart or other carriage, they 
Cook possession of it, and the young orator mounted, 
and addressed his audience. Sometimes he gave 
them his own ideas upon various topics ; but more 
frequently the amusement consisted in a detail £f 
adventures with fairies, or ghosts, or giants, or 
dragons. Many a tale had he to lull — of fairiea 
L dancing by moonlight, aad \eK^n^ xW Uwb ^ 
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tlrar tiny footsteps in a ring of withered grasa in 
the green meadow; or of solemn voices, heard in 
the air by the lone traveller, telling him of the 
death of distant &iends, or warning htm out of his 
present [jath by assurances of its danger. Some 
of these tales he invented at the time, but he had 
gathered many of them from books. The Arabian 
Nights was a favourite volume with him, but any 
\vork which related aupematiira! tales was sure to 
interest his attention. He read of the Arabian 
genii, and the Persian peris, and listened to oor 
old English tales of fairies, which the ancient 
bards of Britain called the Spirits of the Moun- 
tains ; and he had a good memory to retain all 
that he read and heard, so that he had always a 
stock of wonders for his friends. He had, when a 
child, a habit of quick reading, which he retained 
through life. He would turn over his pages with 
so great a rapidity, that one might have supposed 
he was merely looking for pictures, yet, when 
questioned upon the contents of the book, would 
prove by his answers that he had tea.A ■ami. 
Several peat men. \i«.-se '^aeKa. 



remarkable for this power of understanding aw* 
glance the contents of a work, and of Dr. Johnson 
it used to be said that " he read with his fingeta' 
ends." It ia a faculty also possessed bymanyper- 
aona of inferior mental c^apacity, but one which 
cannot be acquired by habit, and which ought not 
to be imitated by any one who does not &el that 
he comprehends equally well by a quick, as by a 
slowperusal of avolume. In Humphrey Davy it 
was a natural endowment, and so readily did he 
always apprehend anything, that one of his 
friends used to say to him in later life, when 
engaged with him in conversation, " You under- 
etand me before I understand myself." 

Besides the stories which young Davy collected 
from books, he heard a great number from his 
grandmother. The eider Mrs. Davy was a very 
intelligent woman, but fully persuaded of the 
occasional appearance of ghosts, and firmly be- 
lieved that she had herself resided in a haunted 
house. It was not wunderAil that she should be 
thus superstitious, for she had lived all her life in 
a aeigbbourhood remaikable {oi Aegniia til "diuk 
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land. The peaBantry of Devonshire and Cor 
wall are peculiarly addicted to a belief in super- 
natural appearances, charms, spells, &c. ; and this 
superstition often exists even among the educated 
people of tlieae counties, and it was more espe- 
cially the case acme years since than it is now. 
Many traditionary practices prevail in Coniwall 
among the cottagers. It was usual, even very 
lately, to put a piece of black crape on the bee- 
hives when the master of a house died ; and, if 
this was omitted, it was fancied that the bees 
would fly from the spot. This was called putting 
the bees into mourmng. It is still usual in ' 
Devonshire to pour out a draught of cider, at 
Christmas-tiTOe, to the best apple-tree in the 
orchard. Little invisible beings, called pixies, 
eimilar to what we should call fairies, are in both 
counties supposed to haunt the moors and woods ; 
though Mrs. Bray, who has collected a number of 
the elfin tales of Devonshire, says that they differ 
somewhat from our fairies, for tiiat if you ask the 
cottagers what these pixies are, the:y t»il\. "jwi'Oms^ 
ate chesoids of infants who wew so \iiiivB,v^"j aaMij 
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Hie before they were baptiaed. Howereif 
L'ountry people attribute what we call fairy rings 
til the pixies ; and if they see a light over tlv 
niaraliy grounds, which is caused by some noitious 
TBpour, and which we call a will-o'-the-wisp, they 
tenn it a pixy light, held out by these little sprites 
to iKguile the traveller into a bog; while the 
dumestic inconveniences of^n caused by the core- 
leunesB of the housewife, are all attributed to the 
mi«chief of the pixy' Many stories are told iu 
the cottagea, of these pisiea ; and Mrs. Bray has 
given one bo very beautiful that it may be quoted 
hnK as a specimen of a West of England super- 
fltition, without any fear that the young reader 
should mistake it for a fact : — " Near a pixy field 
there lived, on a time, an old woman who pos- 
sened a cottage and very pretty garden, wherein 
nhe cultivated a moat beautiful bed of tulipa. The 
pixies, it is traditionally averred, so delighted in 
this spot that they would carry their elfin babes 
thither, and sing them to rest. Often at the dead 
hour of night a sweet lullaby was heard, and 
atrains of the moat melodioua xtiiiaic vimii. 4q* 
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m the air, that seemed to owe their oiigin to no H 

other musicians than the beautiful tulips them- H 

selves; while these delicate floiveis waved their I 

heads to the evening breeze, as if they were mark- H 

ing time to their O'lVn singing. When these tul* I 

labies had hushed the pixy babes to rest, the V 

pixies went to dance in the meadow. As soon as jt 

it was light, they might be heard again among M 

the flowers, kissing their babies, and the tulips M 

having been thus breathed upon became as fra- M 

grant as roses. So delighted at all this «-as the H 

old woman who kept the garden, that she never I 

suffered a sii^le tulip to be plucked from its ■ 

stem. At length, however, she died; and the H 

heir who succeeded her, destroyed the enehanled I 

flowers, and converted the spot into a parsley-bed, I 

ft circumstance which so disappointed and offended ■ 

the pixies, that they caused it to wither away, and I 

indeed for many yeara, nothing would grow on the ■ 

beds of the whole garden. But these sprites, I 

though eager in resenting an injury, were, like ■ 

ihp*"' warm spirits, equally capable of T«tv£n\\n% I 
iMeoeJ?!,- and if they destroyed iVe ^toiw« <&1 
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the good old woman's garden, when it had fel 
into unworthy hands, they tended the bed that 
wrapt her clay with affectionate solicitude ; for 
they were heard lamenting and singing sweet 
dirges around her grave. Nor did they neglect 
to pay this mournful tribute to her memory every 
night before the moon was at the fiill; for then 
their high solemnity of dancing, singing, and 
rejoicing took place, to hail the queen of the 
night, on completing her silver circle in the skies. 
No liuman hand ever tended the grave of the 
poor old woman who had nurtured the tulip-bed 
for the delight of these elfin creatures, bnt no 
rank weed was ever seen to grow upon it ; the 
sod was ever green, and the prettiest flowers would 
spring up, without aovring or planting, and ao 
they continued to do, till it was supposed ths 
tal body was reduced to its original dust. 
Many a wild legend similar to this 
beard in the cotts^;es at the west of England; 
and Mrs, Davy had, in her iifetime, learned a 
mber of fairy-tales and ghost-storiesi, which she 
/ to tell to her Utile gmniaoTv. ^c-kb.b'&w 
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oldest child in the family, and consequently her 
favourite companion. She had told him, that 
twice in her life she had heen visited by apparitions, 
and the playfiil boy could not resist an attempt at 
a practical joke on his kind friend. One evening, 
when the old lady was sitting in the twilight, 
musing over her parlour fire, she was startled by 
a white figure which issued from a cupboard in 
the room, stalked across the parlour, and went 
out at the door. This was Humplirey, who had 
provided himself with a sheet, and, thus disguised, 
made his unexpected appearance. His scheme 
was quite successfiil, for when he afterwards went 
back to the room, his grandmother told him of 
the visitation of the ghost, and described his ac- 
tions ; and then began wondering what it could 
portend, and calculated upon events which must 
be about to happen, — to the great delight of her 
mischievous young visitor. 

We need not censure young Davy for a chitdisb 
frolic ; yet none ought to imitate it, as a sudden 
fright has sometimes deprived ^eracma c& "^EiKa 
seasea, or even of their lives. \% \a a<A ^jn.'fii.'* 
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Iiuvv liv%(l bnger in the world, and have si 
«jf«(-bi of Biidden fear, or liave been told of them, 
timt we cun he expected to he aware of its danger ; 
but the kind-hearted lad would indeed have been 
ilismayed had he seen his venerable relative injnred 
by his thoU)(ht]eBBnBS9 ; and, had the good lady 
lieni naturally timid, this would most likely have 
been the case. 

It might be Giip|iosed that if the future phila- 
lapher showed in early life much of the character 
which diatinKuished his manhood, that he would 
htive been a more suitable companion for older per* 
nons than for those of boyish habits and boyiBh 
years. But the active energies 'of a child are ge- 
nerally directed to childish pursuits ; although the 
choice of these may often indicate the employments 
nf his future days. Thus young Davy excelled 
among his companions as a maker of fire-worka- 
He used to take his sister as an assistant in this 
manufacture ; and, getting into an unfiimished 
room belonging to Mr. Tonkin, a kind friend of 
the family, they would there compound the squibs 
aad rockets which were to ?.-park\e\-ft^Wxtt^*i.'j 
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Wthibition. In this room was placed a chamber^ 
horse, a kind of chair made on springs for the 
eiercise of invalids, and this chair was soon con- 
Teried into a table ; it served also to hold the 
ingredients for a detonating powder, which Hum- 
phry called thunder-powder, and which, when 
completed, was taken out and exploded on a stone, 
to the wonder of his school-fellows. As might bo 
expected, the young philosopher sometimes forgot 
that his sister's dress was made of more frail 
materials than his own, and now and then dis- 
figured it with a few rents and unseemly stains, 
but they were both too earnest in their pursuit to 
lie discouraged by slight misadventures. 

One of the chief recreations in which, ia after 
life, Sir Humphrey Davy indulged, was that of 
fishing. He used to take so much pleasure in 
this amusement, that Dr. Paris says of him that, 
when at table, on whatever subject the conversa- 
tion commenced, it was sure to turn on lishing. 
From this he would go on to a most enthusiastic 
description of mountains, rivers, ani ia>\CT -^os- 
a'orm of natural scenery ; or dweli wtiv 4e\\^ 
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on the means by whieh he had taken the I 
When rallied on his fondness for tliis sport, he 
would say, " It is not the sport only (though there 
is a great pleasure in suucessfui dexterity), but it 
is the ardour of pursuit, the pure air, the contem- 
plation of a fine country, the exercise, — all of which 
invigorate the body and excite the mind to its 
best eiforts." The records in his Diary show 
that even his amusementwaa regarded as a means 
of improvement, as he there wrote his remarks oa 
fish, birds. Sec, and described their species, habits, 
and many facta connected with natural history. 
He used, when on a fishing excursion, to dress 
himself in green clothes, with hoots made of 
Indian mbber, that he might wade through mud, 
and in a hat like that of a coal-heaver, which he 
dyed green, and round which were stuck his arti- 
ficial dies. Tlie reason of this attire was, that 
he thought a green dress was least likely to attract 
the attention of the fish. 

When a very little child, this taate for anglii^ 
showed itself, for he would stand by the gutter in 
the street, with a miniatiire fesVvn^-toi, i>uu^ 
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<^a piece of stick, to which a crooked pin was 
tied hy a tliread, and there imitate the motions of 
those whom he had seen at the river or seu-side. 
When Tery young, he was renowned among his 
companions for his skill with the an^le; and one 
who associated with him dnring' childhood says, 
" I have known him to catch grey muilet at the 
pier at Penzance when none of us could snccewl," 
Sir Humphrey aterwards wrote a work upon this 
his favourite sport, which bore the title of " Sal- 
monia, or Days of Fly-fishing," 
■ All kinds of out-door amusements pleased the 
'■Otive boy, for he used to work hard in a little 
garden of his own, and took much pains in citlti- 
vating and improving it. As soon as he was old 
enough to cany a gun, away he wandered with it 
over his arm, taking a skiliul aim at the poor 
little birds which hovered in the air, and which 
were destined to enrich his museum ; for, when 
they dropped, he look them home and examined 
them, then employed his evenings b stiifiiiig 
or painting them, so that he eaiW act^vt^ *. 
good collection of British birds. 
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Thus alternately occupied ■ 
lessons for school, and in enjoying himself at 
home, young Davy's life passed with little inter- 
ruption, until he was nine years of age, when, his 
parents left Penzance to reside at Varfeli, near 
Mount's Bay, about two and a half miles from 
their former residence. He then remained with 
his friend Mr. Tonkin; but, having a little j>ony to 
ride, he used frequently to go backwards and for- 
wards from Varfeil to Peiuance, witJi his gun or 
his fishing-rod ready for Bi>ort, if the opportunity 
occurrerl. His brother. Dr. John Davy, thinks 
that, by riding alone so often otct one of the most 
beautiful spota of his native county, lie acquired 
that taate for scenery, and general love of nature, 
which, nest to religion and nrtue, may be eounted 
among the greatest sources of human enjoymenta. 
When about fourteen years of age, he was re- 
moved to a school at Truro, under the cai* of 
Dr, Cardew, where he remained one year, and 
«vbefv he gained a good character by his atten tiMl 
lo nw]y, and was still the beloved compt 
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&e same methoda for their entertainment which 
lie jiractised at Penzance; for ao fond was he 
aiwa}'9 of speaking, that when he could not secure 
ony listeners, he would arrange the chairs of the 
room into a circle, and pour out his eloquence to 
his insensible assembly. The first year after his 
leaving school was passed in a desultory n 
It was spent witli Mr. Tonkin, and the youth 
seems to have been left almost at liberty to choose 
his own pursuits : thus one idle year occurred ia 
the life of one, who, in manhood, never spent a 
idle hour. It sometimea happens to a youth that 
an unexpected event rouses up the dormant facul- | 
ties of his character ; tlie boy suddenly starts into 
the man; the child, hitherto either guided by 
others, or following only his own impulses, becomes 
at once a being of thought and determination, and 
shapes for himself his fiiture course in life. The 
death of his father roused up the energy of younjj 
Davy, and the grief and anxiety of his mother 
awakened his kbid and manly feelings ; and with 
earnestness he entreated her not IQ ^CTft,fet'iJ 
Ae would rafce care of his brothers atii »aWta. 
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As soon as Mrs. Davy hod recovered t 
tress i>crasioned by the death of her hosbaoc 
apjirenticed her son to Mr. Borlase, t 
Dr. Borlase, then a Burpeon in Penzance. Yoni^ 
Davy immediately commenced his ntndies; and 
the note-booka in which he reeonled his obaervarr 
tions at this time, show that his mind was oeom 
pied on subjects, which are rarely considered i»< 
teresting' by a vouth of his age. These were, 
thouf^htt on the immortality of tlie soul, and the 
tliinking powers of the mind ; on the ptrucCure of 
the body, and on friendship ; mingled with ehoit 
poems and plans of iiiture works of prose or 
poetry, of which his native Corawall was to have 
been the scene. 

From this period his studies were reguiarly and 
diligently pursued ; they were chiefly anch as 
related to his prolession ; but it was not until be 
was eighteen years of age, that his attention wai 
lUrected to chemistry. In the course of his pro- 
fessional reading, he perused the works of some 
eminent chemists; and from that time till the 
c/ose of life, his mind was e^er inleiA u\i>»i.>}^ 
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'science, When he Itrst entered upon tliis study, 
lie had nothing of a actentilic apparatus at his 
eommand; but his fertile invention led htm to 
BonyOTt to his purposes, phials, tea-cups, tobaccop . 
pipes, wine-glasBes, or anything of the kiwi I 
within his reach. The only place in which ha J 
could carry on hia experiments, was his bed-roOOl 1 
in Mr. Tonkin's house, and as he had no firo I 
^ere, lie was obliged to go down to the kitchen J 
whenever he wanted heat. Sometimes he prop I 
dueed an explosion, which resounded through tltB I 
house, when Mr. Tonkin would say in a jok^ ] 
"This boy Humphrey is incorrigible! w 
ever so idle a dog? he will blow us all into the 
»ir!" Vet even then Mr. Tonkin felt proud of 
the talents of his young friend, and very often 
called him the young philosopher, or addressed i 
faim as Sir Humphrey, as if in anticipation of the 
lionour which should one day be conferred on 



» Chemistry now occupied so much of young 
] attention, that he had little le,v$\n« ot 
tdiaation to attend to some other ^wA& <A V>!k 
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medical studies, yet he always acted so as 
the approbation of Dr. Borlase, and the wann 
affection of the family. It is delightful to con- 
template the character of a youth, mingling od 
ardour for science, and talents destined to benefit 
the world, with the kindest and most affectionate 
feelings, and an open and generous dispoaitiDn. 
The father of Dr. Borlaae, who resided in the 
house, was an invalid ; and so kindly had Hum- 
phrey at all times behaved to him, that he always 
liked to take his medicine from his hands ; and 
whenever the youth entered the room, the coun- 
tenance of the old gentleman was immediately 
lighted by a smile ; he forgot for a moment even 
his pain, in the presence of one ever ready to 
relieve or sympathise witli it, or to cheer him by 
acts of tenderness, or pleasing conversation. 

The young philosopher never lost his love of 
lecturing, but would often speak aloud when there 
were none to listen. Like the ancient orator, 
Demosthenes, he would declaim by the sea-shore, 
and exalt his voice above the loud music of the 
KXters; perhaps hoping to acqmte a sfcteaigOw *wii 



IS of tone, against t]ie time when he should 
address large assemblies, or perhaps from the 
mere pleasure of giving auiUble utterance to hia 
sentiments and feelings. One day when he \vas 
going into the country to visit a poor patient, he 
commenced an oration in a field through which 
he had to pass, and in the warmth of his-emotions 
threw out of his hand a bottle of medicine wh!<-h 
he was to have carried to the invalid. When he 
rame to the bedside of the poor woman, he was 
surprised to find that it was raissing ; and the 
next day the phial was found in the hay-field, 
which had been the scene of his oratorical ' 
earnestness. ' 

A short extract from the papers written at this' 
period by young Davy will exhibit something of I 
his character. He says, " I have neither riehe^' 
nor power, nor birth, to recommend me ; yet if I 
live, I trust I shall not be of less service to man- 
kind, and to my friends, than if I had been bom 
with these advantages." A noble wah, which 
Uiis great man lived fiilly to atcom^UsK, 

Ida not the intention of thisnarraXAveW 
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out the history of the philosopher beyond has 
youth, At the ajfe of twenty. Dr. Borlaae, tieeing 
hia proniiaing talents, gave up the remaiaing vear 
of hie apprenticeship, in order that he might 
superintend a pneumatic institution at Clifton ; 
and at this age Mn Davy left his home to enter 
upon the responsible engagements of public life. 
He aoon saw himself in the way to honour, and a 
competent fortune, and immediately that he found 
he could maintain himself, he generously gave up 
his own portion of his father's property to his 
mother and sisters. He gradually rose to emi- 
nence ; his lectures were received with most en- 
thusiastic applause ; his assistance and friendship 
were sought by the most celebrated men of his 
time; and, in 1S12, the Prince Regent bestowed 
on him the honour of knighthood, — an honour^ 
which he said he valued chiefly, because it had 
been borne by the greatest phiiosophi 
world. Sir Isaac Newton. 

In the midst of the most arduous 

and even when arrived at the highed^ 
of fame. Sir Hura^^vTc? iwm -ww^-mv 



:ause it had 
^her of 41^^ 

; pursnij^^^H 
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mindful of his mother, never forgot his early 
borne; and his letters to Mrs, Davy speak higlily 
both for the filial affection of the son, and the 
amiableness and intelligence of the mother, who 
could fully enter into his attainments and feelings. 
The first time that he visited home af^r having 
left it, he wrote a letter to announce liis coming, 
and, in his eagerness for the meeting, set off imme~ 
diately after. He would have actually arrived at 
Varfel! before the post had conveyed tlie promise 
of his coming, had he not been detained in tha 
neighbourhood by his aunt, who feared that his 
sudden appearance might alarm hia family. In 
1600, he says in a letter home, after referring to 
past events ; — " Little did I then think that I 
should ever be so long absent from tJie place of 
my birth, as to feel longings so powerfiil as those 
I now feel, for visiting it again ;" and when, some 
years afterwards, he was ill from the effect of 
excessive study, though loved and honoured by a 
targe circle of friends, he longed for his native 
home with all the feelings of a child-, «.ti&. ^'^•ax 
eatnated his nurse to send for some K^'^^es ^i^ 
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il poetjy, 
ipprecufe I 



a tree which he }iBd planted when a boy, - 
begged that several Lttle things might be for- 
warded to tiiin which he had been used to eee 
around him in his youth. Throughout life, he 
was in the habit of writing occasional poeby, 
and this often alluded to his early days, i 
Bea and mountains about the dwelling i 
childhood. 

How little can children generallv appredttfe 
the adTantoge of having, in early life, a home 
where they can be happy! They know that it 
contributes to their ])resent comfort, but they do 
not know how great an influence it will have on 
their firture happineas. They cannot see how IJK 
character is gradually forming-, even from the 
very hour when the little infant first notices what 
it sees, or listens to the words of its mother ; and 
how the kindness and cheerftilness which bkesee 
their own firesides, is imparting to them a love of 
home, and a happy and hopeiul spirit. Many 
who have in later years had a disposition to look 
I life witli a gloomy and depressed view, 
t truce the abeence of a jo^ovia oni dosctWi 
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character to the circumstance of their having had 
in early Ja}'9 a home of sorrow, or relutives w 
have not kindly entered into their feelings. 

When we read of the discoveries of a man of 
(feniiia, we are apt to think that they were entirely 
the result of great natural powers; and, conse- 
quently, that suL-h a man, is not an example for 
those less highly endowed. But liefore we ait 
down in idle content with our inferiority, it would 
lie well to inquire whether we possess the industry 
and perseverance of that eminent man, or whether 
we have taken the pains to investigate the subjects 
before us, without which the genius, even of Sir 
Humphrey Davy, would have been of tittle avail. 
Dr. Davy, the brother of the philosopher, records, 
that on one oecasion he, when a hoy, went through 
a mine, accompanied by an intelligent Cornish 
miner, »4io had aboiit three years hefiare conducted 
his brother ttirough the same place ; and he xaid, 
that he had never before met with any one so 
inquisitive, or who asked him so many searching 

istions. 

hit the attention and diVigencewvOn-wVitV^ivt 
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HmDphrejr Dstt pureoed hia experiments wtS 
best sbovn bv an example. The instance girciit 
relates to tlie celebrated discovery irf this great 
man, that flint is to be found in the delicate stem 
of the grass which niEikes onr spring meadows w 
beairtifiil, or fringes the borders of our iml 
streams. Our philosopher had been told by k 
gentleman, that his little boy had seen some 
gpatka of fire proceed from some bonnet cane 
when he rubbed two pieces t^^ether. Mr. Davy 
therefore took two pieces of cane into a dark place, 
and rubbed them quickly against each other, when 
he perceived that they emitted sparks of white 
light ; and that if he struck the two pieces qnickly 
together, the sparks became more brilliant. Now 
any intelligent person might have taken the pains 
to try this, but many would content themselves 
mth sapng, "This is singular," and think no 
more of the matter. The patience and skill of 
the philosopher were shown in the farther proceM. 
Mr. Davy thought much of this circumstance, and 
wondered what could be the cause of the light 
tbeo he tried several experimeata tVtX Ve 
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ftsCertaSn it. First, he struck the cane against a 
piece of wood, but no light was seen ) then he 
struck it on flint, and again on steel, and he found 
that in both cases a brilliant light followed. 
From this, Mr. Davy inferred that there must be 
a portion of flint in the cane, and that it was pro- 
bably near the surface, and he found this to be the 
case; for on peeling off the sklu of the cane, and 
again striking it, no light Wd.s to he seen. He 
next, by a chemical process, separated the different 
substances which composed the bark of the cane, 
and ascertained that it certainly contained flint 
Now, alW all this pains, he began to reason irooi 
the fact. He considered that as flint was to be 
found in boimet-cane, he should perhaps find it in 
other canes. He therefore subjected the bamboo 
and sugar-canes to a similar process, and found 
that they too contained flint. Then ho recollected 
that the reeds which grow by the river-side, and 
the wheat, and oats, and grass of our flelds, were 
much like cane, and might possess it too; and he 
ly esperiments, that he had reasoned rl 
■- Davy knew that every'Lhing m liaS-Mte ^ 
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been planned for a particular purpose, by the 
who placed it there ; he therefore next considered 
of what use this flint could be to the canes and 
grasses. He at length was fully coniinced, that 
it was of the same use to the plant, as the bone ia 
to the animal, giving it timmess and preserving its 
shape; and that by its being placed so near the 
outer part of the plant, it secured the vessels from 
external injuries. 

It would be impossible in a work of this de- 
scription to give even a sketch of the benefits con- 
ferred on agriculture, tanning, dyeing, gardening, 
and various other manufactures and arts, by the 
discoveries of Sir Hranphrey Davy ; yet the most 
valuable of all his inventions must not be passed 
over in silence. Thousands of men owe their 
lives to his safety-lamp, used for preventing explo- 
sion in mines, and other places liable to such 
dangers. There is in mines, a portion of inflam- 
mable air, which, when it is in great quantity, and 
becomes mixed in certain proportion with common 
air, will explode if a candle or lamp is carried 
into }% and destroy everything ncai \t, TV* ^om 



"men in the mine are suffocated, or thrown to a 
distance, and much injured, if not killed, by the 
blow ; the horses suffer the same fate, and ma- 
chinery and other property are broken and fen* 
dered useless. The subject of fire-damp had em- 
ployed the attention of the greatest philosopher!, 
but no invention had been made, which could 
secure the miners from its dreadiiil evils, until Sir 
Humphrey Davy, after much reasoning upon facts 
which he had ascertained, and experiments which 
he had made in science, succeeded in forming hia 
lamp. This is a kind of cage of wire-gauze, and 
it has proved an inestimable blessing to the 
workers in mines, by whom it is called the Davy. 
A very valuable service of plate was presented to 
Sir Humphrey, at Newcastle, as a testimony of 
public gratitude ; and the Emperor of Russia 
wrote him a letter, and presented him with a gold 
vase on the occasion ; and, anxious aa was the 
philosopher that every one of his labours should 
be of service to mankind, perhaps this fulfilment 
of his wishes was one of the ha^ifi^^ o 
of his liA. 
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This great man ended his days at Geneya^ cm 
May 29, 1829, and was interred in the Imrying- 
ground outside the city, where a simple moaument 
was raised by Lady Davy to his memory. 



REV. GEORGE CRABBE. 
Wbbk we hear of public benefactors, our minds 
perhaps at, first, recur to those who have founded 
the civil and humane institutions which are an 
lionour to our country ; or we may think of lAwsa 
l»£o, as statesmen, have managed ita afiaivrav 
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judgment and rectitude ; or of men who I 
defended us irom our enemies ; or of others who 
have visited the prisons of the land, and sought 
out and relieved the sufferings of the captive. 
These are aU benefactors, these are entitled to 
public gratitude, and to the grateful recollection 
of every individual ; and cold-hearted must he be, 
who could think upon their works without interest, 
or regard their persons mth iudiiference. 

But there is a class of benefactors, who, no less 

than these, have contributed to the general good, 

— those who have instructed and charmed us by 

their writings, and among these we must reckon 

the poets, Poetry is not only a delightful solace 

to the weary mind, it is a valuable source of 

instruction. It often teaches us useful lessons, in 

a form which enables us to remember them ; for 

who cannot repeat verses which he learnt many 

years ago, even though his memory is not stored 

with a page of prose-writing? Poetry carries our 

I thoughts away for a while from the concerns of 

I everyday life, and bids them dwell upon, the past 

I «r the fatare; and it fills the lami miXv ^eoErooa 



sendmeiits, which serve to correct the selfishness i 
which the world might teach us. 

" BleH^iQgt ht on th«aii ■nd eIn-Dal ^laiK, 
^_ Thr pi»B." 

^^ Oflen is poetry made the means of exciting our 
Sttentioa to nature, to the clouds and stars, and 
hills, and streams, and flowers, leading us to ap- 
preciate and enjoy all that is beautiful of earth or 
sky i or it lays before us the feelings of the 
}mman heart, in its most secret jovs or sorrows, 
teaching us to understand and sympathise with 
them. Sometimes, too, the poet's strains, like 
those of the sweet singer of Israel, lift our hearts 
above the world before us, to the world on high, 
and bear our gratitude and love to Him who 
inspired the sublimest poetrythatwas ever penned 
— the poetry of the Scriptures. 

Poets, like other writers, have sometimes per- 
verted their talents, and done evil instead of good ; 
but tlie subject of this narrative was onf 
poems were always favourable to religion and , 
virtue. He haa been called " the i/oA oC •Aat-.i 
poor," &r many of his tales relate ftve «*«« << 
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humble life ; and Lord Byron used to say o 
that he vvaa " Nature's sterneat painter, yet the 
hest." This remark refers not to his painting of 
natural scenery, of which there is comparatirely 
little in Crabbe's writings, but to his descriptions 
of human life and character, which are given with 
great truth, though sometimes, from their very 
truthfulness, his talea contain details of a very 
painiiil character. 

The father of George Crabbe was a warehouse- 
keeper and collector of the saltdutiea.atAldborough, 
and George, the eldest son, was bom in 1164. 
The poet's mother was a kind and gentle womaDt 
and from her, he inherited a delicate constituti(»i 
and a mild temper. The father was a man of 
violent and overbearing character, and was in the 
habit of putting himself into passions, which used 
to terrify George, and would have rendered his 
early home miserable, had not hia mother been 
there to cheer and sooth him by her tender- 
ness. Aldborough was not at thattime, as it now 
is, a respectable and cheerfiil -looking town, hut 
fas a dull and less populo«a ■^\aj!ft, "fce. ■SmfS'w 
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Iiabitants being fishermen or persons connected 
with the sea; and the early associates of George 
Crablie, were not refined and well-educated chil- 
dren, hut were the s^ors, who walked up and 
down the beach, or their untaught sons, wlio spent 
their time, as hoj's do on the coast, in playing 
about among the boats, or dig^ng holes in the 
sand, or paddling up to their knees in the wat«r. 
Lads of this description are generally coarse and 
rough in their manners, though often frank and 
kind-hearted ; but it could nothave been expected 
that a youth reared among them, and accustomed i 
to hear bad language and to witness vice, would \ 
have early shown refined feelmgs and a poetical I 
character, J 

Mr. Crabbe, in addition to his employment aa I 
salt-master, had a share in a fishing-boat, and he J 
used often to go out on the sea, fishing, accom- I 
panied by his sons. The younger boys were 
much interested in the employment, and could 
give their father some help ; but the oldest was J 
by no means expert in his occupation. His 
father sometimes became very imi^aivevA. %^ \<& J 
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awkwardness, and would say, " That boy < 
be a. fool! John and Bob and Will are of aomtsf 
use about a boat, but what will that lltiitg ever be 
good for ?" "When this vessel was first putvliased, 
Mr. Crabbe took out a party of neighbours to try 
its saiiing, aod his wife prevailed on him to let 
Geopge go with them. This excursion was the 
subject of much conversation beforehand, and the 
little boy's heart was full of anticipation of the 
promised pleasure. Many years afterwards on 
referring to this long-remembered holiday, he tidto 
describes it : — 



Sweet wu the momin 


■.b^th 


thomlandlidB. 


Aui uur lioat gliding 




e coliia gild.; 


anallerift-andlUflr 




d an fitlusi uds. 


l.wis my aril-bora jo 




Ihain Mij, 


• Let Iho child go. he 


'ill er,!^ 


lh.d.y-.- 


FoteUldrem.wiftfl 




irbcii 


TlwytdtethfirpDrtio, 




The lion« ehirp'd itpun the tan 


*Mmll. 
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Crabbe had very little early instruction. His 
first teacher was an old woman near, who taught 
the little ones in the neighbourhood Co read; and 
witli her, the quiet, gentle child was agreat favon-i 
V7fi?, forhe did not need thai a\vB aVou-VA ^l over 



^kb lessons, as learning was little labour to hunil 
B remembered her kindness in late years, and) ] 
3 writes of her :-— 



shaiK«thedinewh«i> wMhMod; Hi)» 



But the schooimistveaa wafi not the only ancient | 
1 of Aldborough at whoae fireside young" i 
r Crabbe found a ready welcome. His deliL'a' 
stitutiou and natural mildness of disposition mada I 
him quite a contrast to tlie more boisterous lads | 
of the small town^ and he frequently spent his 
evenings with the dames who lived round about, 
and who were pleased to find so quietaeompanion, 

(Wid attentive hstener to the tales which they had 
to t<!ll of other days, — and tales of shipwrecks and 
rude blasts and overwhelming storms. Then theyi 
had a store of siinple ballads which he read aloui 
to them, and which they did not lire of hearingv 
though he read them again and again ; and vi 
the Uttle boy had read some atr&ins vi\\\c\t. xsi 
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the young schoolboy had Dot left so pleaaaB^^ 
home as those of many of hin companioos, still he 
had been much indulged by his mother. There 
was not either, in Crabbe, any of those ardent and 
high spirits which lead a boy to encounter diffi- 
culties with cheerfulness, but he had a pecuUtir 
helplessness, and did not even know how to dress 
himself. Morning had always brought his mother 
to his bedside, not only to wake him but to assist 
him; and on the fii^t day af^r his arrival at 
school, George, seeing the other children in the 
room beginning to dress, whispered timidly to the 

little boy who slept next him, " Master G , 

can you put on your shirt? — for — for — I'm a&aid 

An event befell Crabbe, while at this school, 
which had nearly deprived his parents of their 
child, and the iTOrld of a poet. Several of the 
boys, George among the number, had displeased 
their master by playing at soldiers, contrary to 
orders, and were placed as a punisliment in s' 
large dog-kennel in the yard, which waa called 
the black-hole. George waa aertt ul titt^ smI 
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waa followed by so many of his companions that 
the atmosphere became so close, that those who 
were the farthest in, could scarcely breathe. The 
poor boy screamed aloud, deciaring that he should 
be BufTocated ; and finding that no att«mpt was 
made to release him, iie, in his distress, bit 
violently the hand of the boy nearest him. The 
boy, terrified at his violence, shrieked out " Crabbe 
is dying — Crabbe is dying-," which induced the 
person outside to open the door, when tlie boya 
niahed into the air. Had they remained on» 
minute longer in this position, Crabbe must have I 
fallen a victim to this foolish puitishment. 

When Geoi^ was about eleven or twelve yeai» I 
of age, his father thought it time to consider what 
employment he was to follow. If he liad c 
salted only his own circumstances, he would at 
once have taken his son from school, for he could 
ill afford the expense of his farther educatioD. 
He felt, however, considerable pride in the abili- 
ties of his boy, and thinking him destined to 
1 respectable station in the worlA^ ti»; 
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determined to bring him up for a bi 
was certainly a kind resolve ; but the struggles 
with poverty which the youi^ man }iad after- 
wards to endure, must convince us thai it was. not 
a wise one. In pursuance of his plan, Mr. Crabbe 
now removed his son to a higher school, kept by 
B Mr, Haddon, who was an excellent muthemai- 
tician; and as George had much of his father's 
skill in calculation, he made a very respectable 
figure among his class-mates. His father would 
ofi^n send difficult mathematical questions to Mr. 
Haddon to be resolved, and it sometimes happened 
to his great joy, that Georg;e was able to find the 
answers. Meantime the young scholar did not 
lose his early love for poetry, nor neglect to try 
his own pen at its composition. Some little g^ls 
used to assemble at Mr. Haddoa's school of even- 
ings to leam writing. One of these had lately 
had a new trimming to her straw bonnet, and 
appeared among her companions in all the pride 
of blue ribbons. George saw, or fancied, that tbq " 
little maiden exalted herself upon this piei 
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fltiery, and addreaaed some veraea to her, giving 
excellent eautiona against setting her heart too 
much on blue ribbons, 

Young Crabbe continued with Mr. Haddon 
about two years, when he was taken home, to 
remain until his friends should hear of a, aui^^eon 
who wanted an apprentice. Weeks and montlia 
passed, and no suitable situation could be obtained, 
while his father required his assistance in tha 
warehouse or the quay, in occupations which he 
greatly disliked. Sometimes he would steal away 
from them to loiter on the beach, looking at the 
waves as they rolled after ea<'h other to the spot 
where he stood ; or watching the sea-birds, 
they dipped into the waters, and, shaking the 
spray from their wings, bounded away, and the 
low-spirited boy wished that he could follow them. 
Many hours were spent on the shore in solitary 
musings and moumiul thoughts of the present and 
future, or in roving along the marshy borders, 
gatliering the samphire, or the thiifl, or t 
lavender, or the few other plants which eii\ws«i 
the dreary scene. He early leamfidto\QV« ^'^a.YiXa 
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lie knew their names and properties — and 9 
times returned from his rambles, cheered by the 
lliought of having found some specimen which he 
had never seen before. His botanical pur^ta 
were dear to him now, and never through life did 
he lose his early taste for botany; for much nf 
his time out of doors was spent in gathering and 
examining- the plants which are scattered over the 
uncultured fields or lanes of the country. 

At length a surgeon at Wickham Brook adver- 
'., and it was arranged that 
e thither. Wickham Brook 
■ar Bury St. Edmund's, and 
the youth had no kind friends to go inth him, and 
eee him beneath the roof of his new master. He 
waii sent the first part of the journey under the 
care of two farmers, and the last ten miies he had 
to go alone — sad thoughts his only company. 

His late residence at home had not tended to 
give him cheerful views of life. Again he parted 
from his kind mother with a heavy heart, and 
tired and depressed, he reached the surgeon's hooee. 
ffere his seiisitive spirit had tiu ei;i^uT« a. qrw tmr- 
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i' Ijfic&tion. Wlieu the iloor was opened, his mas- 
[ tor's two daughters came to look at him, and, 
t iaving stared at him eameistly for a few moments, 
e of them burst into a loud laugh, and exclaimed 
! here comes our new 'prentice !" Thia ridi- 
cule, at a time when his heart was full, mode such 
an impression upon Cralibe, that he never forgot 
; though he used afterwards to say that his ap- 
I pearance could not ha\-e been very elegant, as he 
wore a scratch wig to cover the head, which had* 
on account of a recent illness, been shorn of it) 
naturally brown curls. 

His new situation was one in which the youth | 
ought to have had some advantages for gaining % \ 
I kiuwledgG of his profession, but he soon found 
diat he had little leisure here for study, and ref 1 
cuved little instruction from his master. Tb» J 
surgeon had a farm in the neighbourhood, aod ] 
r new 'prentice" was taught that he w 
I pected to attend as much to agriculture, as to 
rgery and medicine ; and the time which should 
MTe been spent in informing hia miuii-^iB,^ «wi- 
a bodily kbovi. He J[iEul,toQ, foi ^» com.- 
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jjanion and bedfellow his laaBter'a ploug-hbof,; 
and to one who had by nature HU}>eriur m^ital 
powera, and whose acquaintances had lately b«en 
the youths at a hoarding-school, this circumstance 
ivas painfiilly humiliating. 

One day George joined a company of boya who 
went tu a public-house in the village to eee some 
tricks performed by a conjuror. The man, during 
the e^diibition of his wonders, quoted a LaUb 
sentence, adding, " And 1 suppose none of you can 
tell me what that means." Crabbe asserted that 
he could translate it; when themaii, Eookingcim- 
teraptuoualy at his dress, which was of a mean 
description, said " I suppose you picked up your 
Latin in a turnip-field." The boys all laughed 
heartily ; but Crabbe, nothing dauDted by this joke, 
rendered the sentence in English, and received from 
tlie conjuror, a very patronising approval of his 
learning. 

But the years of his apprenticeship were posHng 

away, and the young surgeon was acquiring Uttle 

of that knowledge by which he hoped one day to 

aiamtam a lespectable atatiQn m vaai^ . '^s^ 
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tiinat«if for him, however, he was removed, when 
in his seventeenth year, to Woodbridge, lo the 
house of iinother surgeon, a Mr. Paf^e. Here ho 
had not only muL'h ^ater means of improvement 
in his profession, but had also the advantage of the 
society of several gentlemen and literary youlha of 
the plaee. He continued occasionally to write 
verses, which gained hira some reputation in the 
town where he lived, and were well received by 
his friends. Many of his poems were addressed 
to Misa Sarah Elniy, — a young lady with whom he 
became acquainted at Woodbridge, and whom, 
many years aftenvards, he married ; and he also 
contrived by twme means to publish about thia 
time a jioem called " Inebriety," A prize having 
been offered by the editors of the Lady's Mag- 
azine, for the best poem on Hope, the genius of 
our young poet received a fresh impulse : he wrote 
and gained the reward, and from t!iis time he was 
continually writing, as his biographer says, " upon 
every ocoasion and withoiit occasion." H 
he studied botany, reading frenuentt-j vVft -wo^* • 
aathora apoa this acioucai &ud ma^Vv-g, ^W 
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practically acquMnted with plants during- hia t, 
bles in the neigbbourhood. The year& spent at 
Woodbridge were the happiest of young Crabbe'a 
eariy life. He had formed fiiecdships uuoi^ 
those whose habits and pursuits were HimUar to 
his own ; he had had leisure for study, and some 
opportunity for practice in his profession; and, 
what must have been cheering to his heart, hia 
poetical genius had been acknowledged and valued 
by those who were competent to judge of literary 
performances. But time, which stands not still 
for the gay or for the sad, brought his apprentice- 
ship to an end. He had, of course, espected that 
when hia period of study with this surgeon had 
expired, that his father would have been able lo 
complete his education by sending him to walk 
the hospital ; but, alis ! the expense for this could 
not be afibrded, and the disappointed young mgji 
reluctantly returned to hia humble home. Even 
here he could not be maintained in idleness, and 
no resource remained but to go back to the labours 
E the warehouse. These were now more dis- 
J to, him than ever. He\wAaci5BKi».Vn« 
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' of literature and refined society, which unfitwd him 
for mixing- mth the rude company of the quay, 
and he indulged in a. fretfiiiness and irritability, 
very unlike his usual character, and which served 
but to make his situation more gloomy. His 
father's temper was also increaBingly violent; ha 
had become a frequent visitor at the alehouse, 
and Crabbe had besides, to witness the daily de- 
clining health of his afFectionate mother, George 
was her constant friend, and tried by every means 
to lessen her sufieriugs, but his medical knowledge 
could do nothing for her complaint, while it con- 
vinced him that death would soon deprive him of 
her love His daily employment was to catch for 
her supper a few small fish, called " huts," which 
were almost the only food the invalid could take, 
and his heart failed him ivhen he sometimes saw 
his father in the height of hiB passion, throw the 
dishes and plates about the room, which the af- 
flicted son would have gladly rendered a scene of 
comfort and repose to his sick mother. 

oy a weary night and day did Crabbe sj 
t Aldborough. His hopes o( a-occesa v 
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had almost failed, and he could find little time 
to pursue his medical studies. Sometimes fae 
turned from the thoughts of his blighted prospects, 
to his favourite pursuit of botany ; or his attention 
was directed to other parts of natural hialory, and 
he examined the stoaes which lay about his path, 
with the interest of a geologiat. One day, whra 
engaged in piling up the goods of the warehouse, 
a young man with whom he had associated at 
Woodbridge, and who was now in practice there 
as a surgeon, came over to Aldborough. He saw 
George at his employment on the quay, and 
despising him for an industry which in Crabbe'a 
circumstances was commendable, he haughtily 
said to him " Follow me. Sir." George accom- 
panied him, and the proud young man angrily 
remonstrated with him for pursuing such an occu- 
pation, urging him immediately to quit itj but 
George though tmhappy, could not be prevailed 
upon to be undutifiil, and firmly refused to act in 
a way which might displease his parents. 

To those who are happy, and whose buoyancy 
of spirit has never been aubdueA t'j i^sa^f^lofr- 
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awit, this may seem a trifling incident; yet the 
few haughtyworda spoken by this young maa sunk 
heavily upon the wounded hesut of him to whom 
they were addressed. There are some trials in 
life which no kindness can avert; but when we 
remember how much their bitterness may be in- 
creased by unkind remarks, aud how few aorrows 
there are which sympathy cannot soften, we ought 
surely to avoid giving pain by our thoughtlessness. 
Often does he who attempts consolation find— 



^^^t length the young surgeon was sent to Lon- 
< don to get a little knowledge as cheaply as possi- 
ble, for small indeed were his pecuniary resources. 
He lodged at Whitechapel, and staid till his sien- 
derly-filled purse was quite empty, when he re- 
turned home. Before he left London, however, 
he had very nearly been placed in a disagreeable 
dilemma. The person at whose house he lodged 
having one day, during his short absence, looked 
into a doset in his room, she found there, to her 
great horror, the body of a dead \"QSai& «^ 
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Crabbe had procured for the purpose of dissectit 
His landlady ha-ring recently buried her babe, 
fancied the Uttle corpse must be that of her child. 
She said that " Dr. Crabbe had dug- up William," 
and declared that she tvould go to the iVfansion 
House, and lay her complaint before the lord- 
mayor. Happily Crabbe arrived in the midat <rf 
the confiision caused by this circnnistance, and 
taking the body from the closet, and letting the 
excited mother look upon the face, which was 
fortunat*?ly untouched, he succeeded in convincing 
her that it was not the remains of her little one- 
Young Crabbe upon retmning to Aldborough, 
became an assistant to a surgeon there, and upon 
the removal of this gentleman to a neighbotuing 
place, he was persuaded to commence practice in 
his native town. Had he felt himself well quali- 
fied for his profession, he might now perhaps have 
been happy ; but well the young surgeon knew 
that he had little skill in surgery- His opportu- 
nities of acquiring knowledge had been few, and 
the natural want of dexterity of which hia father 
used to complain when he waa a c\ft\A, «aII re- 
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EOaned. His mind was now continually harassed 
by the dread lest he should be called on to peribr 
some operation of which he did not feel capable, 
or that some case of importance should oci 
which he would not know how to act. He was 
still accustomed to Bpend his leisure in botanical 
researches, a pursuit which was connected with 
the duties of his profession; but when he returned 
into the town with the specimens of plants which 
he had g'athered from the aiijoininf; marshes, the 
old women used to say that he got his medicines 
Irom the ditches, and having, as they thought, the 
privilepfes of old acquaintances, and thinking that 
he acquired his remedies very cheaply, they ex- 
pected that they and theirs should have their 
heaith repaired, without pajing "the doctor-" 

Thus things went on but sadly at Aldborough, 
and our young poet daily felt himself less likely to 
succeed in his profession. He knew and felt that 
he had genius, and longed earnestly to prove it in 
pursuits more congenial to his taste. One day 
when the falling leaves and sighing breezes of 
Autumn seemed to correspond Xn 'i.^e Vo^ea ^si^ 
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feelings of his boHom, he wandered to a des 
lonely spot near the town, called Marsh Hill, and 
stood gloomiiy looking at a muddy ditch, while 
his thoughts vvere wandering away horn the scene 
before him. He stooped down and gathered a plant 
from the thick water, and aa he mused sadly over 
it he fully determined that he would stay no longer 
at Aldborough, but give up all, go to London, and 
try to make liis way in the world by his writii^ 
Pot this attempt he had no money, and it was not 
until he had written to Mr. Dudley North, wlioM 
brother was the member in parliament for Ald- 
borough, requesting the loan of five pounds, tfaK 
he could make any arrangement for his projecL 
A kind answer came, and wJien the young surgeon 
received this supply, he prepared to quit the scene 
of his vexations. 

" In my youth, and through the prime of man- 
hood," says Sir Humphrey Davy, " I never entered 
London without feelings of pleasure and hope. It 
was to me the grand theatre of intellectual activity, 
the field of every species of enterprise and exertion, 
L tie metropolis of the world di \iwiiesa, 'Oatfti^ik., 
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and action." With some a{ these feelings the 
young poet regarded the great city ; here he hoped 
amidst all his depression, that he should have on 
opportunity of access to the circle of literature. 
It was to be the place of his exertions, but he had 
difficulties to encounter, which, happily, the greaft 
philosopher never knew; and as the smoky atmo- 
sphere and the din of business warned him that 
be had arrived at the metropolis, anxious feelings 
alteruated with the hope which yet lingered in his 
breast. One moment he was soothed by the con- 
sciousness of his own genius, and the belief that 
here dwelt many who 'could assist him to make it 
of some use to others and himself i again be 
remembered that he was poor and friendless, and 
then hia prosjiects seemed as cheerless as ever. 
AAer he had paid the expenses of bis voyage, he 
had nothing lefl but three pomids, a box of clothes, 
and case of inBtniments. With this small provi- 
sion he entered London, yet when he left it be had 
been admitted to the companionship of statesmen 
nobles, and could number among his fiieiids 
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the learned of the laud. We cati do little s 
thsii glance at the events of the first few dreary 
months of hia London life. He immediately com- 
menced writing for publication, but he had none 
to introduce him to notice ; and no publisher would 
undertake to publish his works. He pawned his 
insttumeiits, his watch, even his clothes for bread. 
With feelings too sensitive to allow of his pleading 
hiB poverty to the few acquaintances he formed, 
he suffered hourly privations, and anguish of spirit. 
On one occasion he tore his only coat against the 
ornament of a fire-place, and unable to get it 
mended, he be^ed a ceeMe and thread of hia 
landlady, under pretence of sewing together some 
sheets of paper, and repaired it himself. 

A passage from a journal which he used to send 
to Miss Elmy, displays the emotions of liis 
mind during this sad period. Sometimes we 
And him, in this journal, complaining that his whole 
nights had been spent in waking visions of the 
future. When about to send some verses and a 
letter to the Earl of Shelbume, he thus writadfl 
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What a day will to-morrow be to 
dread and expectation Ah ! dear Mira,* my 
hopes are flying. 1 see now my attempt on its 
darkest aide : twice, ikay three times, unsuccess&l 
in the month I have been here. God help me, 
Sally! 1 have a cowardly heart, yet I bear up as 
well as I can ; and if 1 had another shilling in the 
world would get something to-night to keep theso 
gloomy thoughts at bay ; but I must save what I 
have, in hopes of having a letter to pay for to* 



Again, in the journal which he penned for no 
other eye than his own, he says, " My Ood, my 
God, I put my trust in thee ; my troubles increase, 
my soul is distressed. I am weary and in distress. 
All day long I call upon thee. Oh, be thou my 
helper in the needfiil time of trouble ! 

"Why art thou so far from me, oh my Lord? 
Why hidest thou thy face J* I am in poverty and 
affliction : be thou witli me, oh my God '. Let me 
not be wholly forsaken of my Redeemer!" 
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But we will leave his early dayg, and turn « 
pleasure to the happier period of his life, which 
was now commencing. He ventured to send a 
poem to the illustrious Edmund Burke, whose 
liberality relieved many of the sons of genius, and 
whose kindness cheered them. Mr. Burke saw 
his talents, listened to his distresses, and examined 
his writings. He introduced him to Fox, Dr. 
Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and several other 
eminent men ; invited him to his house, and 
treated him like a son. Through liis generous 
interference, Crahhe was enabled to publish, ttnd 
his poems soon gained him renown. Mr. Burke 
afterwards assisted him to take orders. 

It is pleasing to find that after all the troubles 
of his youth, this great poet spent his middle and 
later years in comfort and prosperity. He married 
the amiable lady, wliose affection had cheered his 
gloomiest days, and us a elergyman, spent a retired 
and happy life in attending to his clerical duties, 
instructing his beloved children, or in composition, 
or the study of natural science. His house used to 
be filled with specimens of drie4i>\a3i'w,* 
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iniects, which he collected in his daily walks, and 
which he would place sometimes in a confused 
mass in anv room into which he went. 

The Rev. George Crabbe died at Trowbridge 
in 1832, in the ISth year of his age. Through 
life his character was one of great excellence. 
Manly and independent, and scarcely knowing 
personal fear, he yet was so mild and gentle that 
it has been said of him that he was " gentle e 
to a fault." The children of his parish loved him ' 
as a father. They would follow him about, and 



Never did word or look from the benevolent cler- 
gyman awe his young companions to a distance. 
When he walked about the country searching for 
geological specimens, the little boys would join 
him with their miniature hammers, and one of 
his friends has said " That many a mother will 
bless many days hence, the accident that threw her 
offspring in the way of his unlaboured and pater- 
aa] kindness and instruction." 




MISS JANE TAYLOR. 

H not so many years since the young readera 
e little children, a.% that they can have alto- 
gether forgotten their nursery literature. Some 
of this, it must be confeaaed, was of a very wdd 
. and fyncifiU kind, and the \ieat vVimg ftwX. quv\<« 
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suj of it is, that it was useful in soothing to sleep, 
or in en^ging- the attention of the waking child, 
and the sooner it is now forgotten the better. 
Many of the little tales, however, written for the 
amusement of iniancy, were composed by persons 
whose writings are of a very superior character, 
and they convey good moral lessons ; at the same 
time, thai bv being very poetical in their nature, 
they assist in cultivating the taste ; and thus theae . 
works, while aifonling a temporary pleasure, may * 
^iftTC a good lasting efiect upon the mind. 

There is one little collection of poems, called , 
'Vursery Rhymes,' which is seldom miadng it 
child's library ; and which is a really instructive 
and beautifiil little volume, though intended for 
the use of children at a very earlv age. These 
poems were «Titten by two sisters, Ann and Jane ; 
Taylor, and the tiecond of these ladies is the sub* 
ject of the folloning brief sketch. The account 
of her early days ought surely to be interesting to 
the young, for slie was also one of the writers of a 
little work witli which all are acquainted, 
Oiigiaal Poems/or Infant Minds.' "YVewi 
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ipoaed hj Ju 
brothera, and aldtongfa we cuiaot diaoover exMrllf 
iriiicb of tbem was contributed bjr beneU^ j«CM 
tlie)- are all very pretuly written ehe is emillied to 
a Auk of our regard. The ' Rhymes for Inbiit 
MiiuU,' ia another of the joint woiks of Ana aul 
Jaot: Taylor, ajid the worda of these simple rh)-iiie3, 
have been the first uttered by many a yoin^ lip 
in Uie praises of God, or in entreaty tor His fatherly 
kindiKM and protection. 

The great excellence of all these little works it, 
that while they are mora! or religious in their 
tendency, they are expressed in language very 
easy to be understood, but always correct ■ 
elegant. These works, however, are not eqrij 
literary merita to some later volumes of which,| 
Taylor was the sole author. A beautiful t 
called ' Display,' uTitten also for the young, is e: 
tremely interesting as a narrative, and shows tj 
its wnter possessed great knowledge of the h 
heart, and gruat delicacy of taste. 

Jane Taylor was bom in London in 1783. 
at that time an &rt>\Bt, Ibou^b ha ij 
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wards, became a dissenting minister. Jane was 
the second daughter of her parents, and one of a 
large family. During the first two years of her 
life, her constitutioD was so frail, that it seemed 
likely that she wuuld die during infancy; but 
when she was about three years old her parents 
went to live at Lavenham in Suffolk, and this 
change was extremely beneficial to the child. 
The situation of the house to which they removed 
vpas very pleasant ; and as it was large for the 
family, it contained several unfurnished rooms, 
which served the children for playrooms; while 
a ^od garden attached to the house afforded the 
little Jane a place for exercise, and allowed her to 
indulge in freedom the high spirits which she 
naturally possessed. She was a child of remark- 
able vivacity, always ready with an answer to 
every question addressed to her, and her clever 
invention of amusements gave early evidence of 
her talents. Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, instead of 
sending their children to school, educated tliem 
themselves ; and growing up thus together from 
their infancy, abasing alike " the sim ani ^cwa 
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and all that heaven had sent them," the w1 
family were so much attached to each other, that 
they felt that their home was the happiest place 
n the world to them. The two sisters, especially, 
took their lessons together, and shared each other'fl 
recreations, and through life were seldom separated, 
imtil the marriage of the elder parted them. Jane 
loved her sister most fondly, and all her little childish 
^mes were sa inveoted by her, as that each might 
take a part. Even from her earhest }'ears ^>e 
WHS not contented with the amusement afforded 
by others, but composed little dialogues for herself 
and playfellows; and the Miss Bandboxes, and 
the Miss Sisters, and Moll and Bet, were littls 
dramas, to which the actors often looked back in 
after life, with pleasant recollections. 

Although her parents saw with much satisfiic- 
tion these prools of Jane's promising talents, yet 
they knew very well that a little girl might easily 
be made vain ; they were therefore too judicious to 
make remarks upon them in her presence. The 
merry child, however, found listeners and admirers ; 
T the setyants, proud of the sWW. oi iW^ '^Q<aQ% 
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diarge, would sometimes take her Co a baker's 
shop in the neighbourhood, and there, sealed upon 
die kneading-boord, ahe vrould recite poems and 
tales, to the great delight of the persons whocs 
to visit the baker. At a, farra-house, too, to which 
ahe occasionally went for a short stay, she not 
only afforded amusement to the children by her 
playiiilaess, but used to delight the older persona 
assembled at the cheerful hearth with aumer 
tales, which she could repeat from memory, or 
invent at the moment. 

The two sist«rs would, when the elder was not i 
more than six years of age, wander together about i 
tbeirgarden, and as they wandered hand-ia-handiqi | 
and down the green walks, they used to repeat little 
Teraeawhicii they had jointly composed. This gar- 
deti was a delightfid place to the children. Next it 
was a green common, and beyond the common < 
a corn-field ; so that they had a good view of the 
surrounding landscape, und breathed the pure and 
exhilarating air of the country. It was very plea 
sant to the httle girb to watch the sky-lark on the 
aaiy jaomiags, rising spirally from XW coxn-feeVi' 
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and singing as if, as the good Jeremy Tajdor saj«( 
"he had learned both motion and music fram ui 
angel," and to stand gazing till the bird seemed 
only like a little speck on the blue sky; uid it 
w&s pleasant, too, to saunter about on the warm 
summer evening, searching under the hedges till 
they gathered a lapfiil of wild flowers ; or to run 
after the beautiftd insects, which, with green 
bodies and gauzy wings, flew over their heads, or 
which crept along the groAind in coats of mail that 
seemed made of bronze, or green and gold. The 
happy hours of childhood spent in this garden, 
perhaps inspired Jane with that love of the coun- 
try which she had through life, and which would 
make her when in a town, long to get away from 
the brick walls to the green hedges. In this 
garden she first thought over her childish com- 
positions, which she would go alone and commit 
to paper. 

When she was about ten years of age, she used 
to spend most of her leisure lime in whipping a 
top, and who daat looked upon the child, eamestiy 
engaged in tills sport, wouViVa.'ve'CiMSi^'^.'ifaaX'VwR 
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mind was already dwelling in a little world of its 
own, and that while she seemed to observing eyes 
intent onlv upon keeping up the incessant whirl of 
lier toy, she was really occupied in composition, 
or that her imagination was employed in a sort c£ 
idle musing? During the hours spent at this 
game, she composed several tales and dramas, and 
she would put away the top and go into a little 
room which the two sisters had for their own, and 
write down her compositions ; but she was tt 
modest little girl, and could seldom bear that any 
one but her sister should gee what she l^ad written. 
It was well for one who showed bo eariy great 
powers of imagination that she had wise parents 
to guide her ; for had she been praised, and 
encouraged by those whom she loved, to indulge 
in the day-dreams which then occupied her, she 
would probably soon have become so much ab- 
sorbed by her own thoughts, as to have neglected 
the studies so necessary at her age. She might 
have wasted in idle musings, time which should 
have been employed in gaining knowledge to fit 
-her for ferforming het ^art iu ttie iiliiss lA' 
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and if accustomed to display her powers o 
lion, she might have been, instead of an amiable 
and modest woman, one who Longed contiDuaUy 
for admiration. Her after-life would have been 
far inferior to the promise of mental excellenoe 
which was given by her early youth. 

But no pains were spared by her fiienda to 
render her well infonned, and to train her tb 
good habits. She was constantly impressed witk 
the importance of making right use of her timei 
and she saw that not one moment was ever wasted 
by those at the head of the family. Even at 
meal-times her mother generally read aloud, &3X, 
having a slight deafness, Mrs. Taylor found tbst 
conversation ivith her interrupted the urder of tbe 
meal, The books selected were usually such as 
were suitable to the understanding of the childrei^ 
and these family readings were very benefieiaj 
both to Jane and her sister. 

Happy are those children whose parents havea 
good library, or who are able to procure for them 
suitable literature. Many a child, fond of rea^ 
iag, and longing for information, \aa\teftii.aiHiE*. 
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destitute of books. It is recorded of Miss Ben|^ 

(afterwards an accomplished writer) that during 

t^ldhood she had a thirst for knowledge which 

i had but few means of gratliying, and she 

go daily and stand at the window of th« 

f only bookseller's shop in the town where she 

Mved, and there look at the new publications. 

Bvery day did the longing eye of the little giri 

I glance at the new bookx t<i see If a fresh page had 

en turned over by the bookseller ; and if she 

18 fortunate enough to find this to be the case^ 

the lingered at the window till she liad read ^ 

e eould find. How happy would the youn^ 

I amder have been, had she enjoyed the adyaiH 

I tl^es possessed by many young persons who am 

ft<i^ite regardless of them. It has generally beeit 

s, that those who in later life have contrfr 

fauted by their writings to enrich literature, wer^ 

in childhood, remarkable for the eager pleasnre 

they took in reading. Sir Wulter Scott used to 

devour books, especially those containing legends 

Litad ballads. Robert Burns, the firet of Scottish. 

INb^ whose early days Vfere a^ent \n -^n-s*^ 
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would pore intently over a few odd volumo^ 
which were all the books hia father had, or could 
borrow from his neighbours ; and so fond of read- 
ing was the greut metaphysician. Dr. Thomas 
Brown, that, when a schoolboy, he used to have 
the books of the village circulating library |)|R 
under the door of the playground, until he lud 
read every volume. 

Little Jane always delighted in reading, and 
from her earliest years bad a great desire aLso to 
write a book. Although her parents wished her 
to be weil-informed, yet they never intended 
bringing up their children for authors, nor was 
the idea ever suggested to Jane by others. The 
papers which she wrote during childhood were 
often full of prefaces, title-pages, and dedicatioDB 
addressed to different persons ; all which were in 
preparation against the time when she should 
become an author. The following are two vctssb 
of a tittle dedicatory poem of this sort, written fa 
her tenth year: — •► 

um^ht faut mera chflgriD : 



I MISS JANS TAYLOR- 

t^ SftT« patience yol I pnr< — pvnue my book, 
AllhDUfh y<Hi imlle whcD on II inii do look ; 
Av Iknow that iD'lthen'BBUiay nmhockin^lkilw, 
*- As JaneTaylorgrewolder, thisdesireofwriting ' 
ft book subsided ; she found that more was required 
of an author than she had supposed necessary, ajif) j 
instead of thinking herself a person of any talent^ J 
she was far more ready to believe tltat nothing I 
^ which sh« could write was worth the notice of I 
^B others. This vnah of her childhood was probab^l | 
^B -oauaed by her having observed that those who \ 
^B had written valuable works were objects of ref 
^1 knd regard to her friends, and thus she wished to 1 
^1 -imitate them. 

^1 Part of every day was spent by Jane in 
^H Ather's study in receiving her education ; anjt I 
^H under tlie care of her mother she was instructed, I 
^B 'not merely in her lessons, but also in domestie 1 
^H occupations; for, as her family was large, thdr I 
^1 mother very properly judged that her daughten 
^B should be taught to assist her in its management. 
^H But while engaged in these employments, conver- 
^^B^&'an of Ml improving nature was ^wvewt^'j 's^*- 



ried on. In later years, when employed in wiituig, 
and known as a literary lady, Mias Taylor never 
supposed that on this act^ount she wsa exempted 
from family duties, but cheerfidly assisted in pet^ 
forming them whenever circurastanees rendered ft 
neijessary. 

The following little poem was written by Jane, 
when in her eleventh year, and is really a very 
pretty plea for a fresh piece of groimd for her 
little garden : — 
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Xy gotdea tbmi ■bauld be 
TWro aa«f^l tren you via 



Although this family were very happy in each 
other's societVi yet it was furCiujate for Jane that 
she had also some young friends in the neighbour- 
hood to whom she was much attached ; ioi had 
she had no one but her sister with whom to com- 
pare herself, she would not have rightly under- 
stood Iier own character. Pride and cunceit are 
tlie frequent consequence of little intercourse with 
others. The young, ignorant of wliat other young 
persons can do, are very apt to fancy that they 
know better than their neighbours, but with Jane's 
unassuming and modest disposition, this circum- 
stance would most likely have had the effect of 
making her believe that she knew little, and could 
do less. When she was rather more than fourteen 
years of age, a society was formed of the two 
sisters and some young friends, for the purpose of 
mutual improvement. One of the plans of this 
little circle was that of reading essays of their 
own comjKwition : Jane was among %« ■^o\ai!{,'aft. . 
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of the members of tlie party, and as she could a 
since her earliest childhood be persuaded that she 
possessed any talent, she was for a length of time 
unwilling to produce anything of her own. When, 
however, she did overcome her diffidence and bring 
forward her essays, they were found to display 
powers of thought very unusual in so young a 
writer. 

When she was about sixteen years of age, her 
father gave a course of astronomical lectures to 
his own family, and some young pupils whom he 
instructed. In these Jane took much pleasare. 
It had always been a delight to her to linger in 
the garden to see the sunset — to roam and revel 
in thought among the stars — or to watch the 
moon walking in her brightness, or hiding herself 
behind the silver-edged clouds. To her thoughtfiil 
mind, Orion and the Pleiades told of the hsnd 
that placed them in the heavens ; and thus, " Day 
unto day uttered speech, and night unto night 
showed knowledge :" and aa she watched from 
her casement the firmament glowing with innu- 
merable golden orbs, her faacY emfXtrje&'-ftjwiim 
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pictures of unknown worlds ; or, with the Psabnist, 
ahe waa filled with wonder, that he who ordained 
the moon and the stars should " take account 
of man, and set his heart upon him !" With 
earnest attention, therefore, ahe Uatened as her 
father told by what means the heavenly bodies 
were kept iu their courses, and how wonderfully 
and wisely God had planned the earth and skies. 
Several diagrams were required by Mr. Taylor, 
in order to illustrate to his young hearers the rela- 
tive positions and various motiona of the objects 
of his lectures ; and hia daughter was a chief assist- 
ant iu preparing them. 

In these drawings, as well as in several otliera, 
Jane showed considerable skill and taste ; and as 
her father wished to give his daughters a know- 
ledge of his profession, in order that, if desirable, 
they might hereafter pursue it, he now devoted 
several hours daily to instructing them and their 
brothers in drawing and engraving. These hours 
spent by the young people in taking lessons to- 
gether were very pleasant ones ; they conversed 
freely on their own senlimente wii ie&n.'^, «^ 
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talked over the works they had been reaiBngj S^ 
intended to read; and Jaoe would have thoroughly 
enjoyed them if she had thought that she was 
making the desired progress ; but she felt that she 
could never he an artist. To a conscientious mind, 
few things can be more painfiil than the prospect 
of eng^ing in a profession for which itfeeis that 
it has not the requisite ability, and whose engage- 
ments it cannot hope to perform satisfactorily. 
The young artist therefore often took up h^ 
pencil with a heavy heart, and she could not feel 
happy till the purauit was given up. She uaed to 
say that her feeUngs were excruciated ndien her 
opinion as an artist was asked ; and declared that 
she envied the young milliners in a shop, because 
their employment was suited to their capacity. 

Miss Taylor did not write anything for the 
public until she had reached her nineteenth year. 
At this age she went to London for the first time 
since her childhood, and was during her -visit 
there, introduced to several literary persons, and 
I encouraged by them to write. She was at fint 
L extremely unwilling that Wt 'ptoiinSnowi %Wdd 
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It* genarali^ read ; and when at length she yielded * 
IfiUieir publication, it waa because she could not 
Inr to oppose the wishes of her friends. The 
Hrliest piece from her pen which apfieared in 
l^nt, was a beautiful and touching little poem 
Called the ' Beggar Boy,' which was written for th« 
•Minor's Pocket-book.' Hersisterhad onaei-eral 
composed little pieces for this work, and 
BS of the young; writers attracted much J 
1 Ittentiun. She next wrote, with aome membera I 
bf her family, the' Original Poems /and they were 1 
BO well received by the public, as to be reprinted J 
ia America, and translated into Ger 
the list of her later works need not be given here> I 
Among the most considerable, was a volume of I 
poems called 'Essays in Rhyme.' Those who havA 1 
lUd her compositions are sony that she did not 
write more. But her life waa not very long, and 
I gonch of it was occupied in instructing or taking 
I {iharge of the younger members of her family. 
I j^uch therefore as we may regret that so small B 
jgaoy of lier writings has been bequeathed to the 
Ipfblie, we must remember tkat ftvei aiiTj^c^ ^o» 
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performed to her family were not less important, 
for each member of a family is one day to become 
a member of that very public which she laboured 
to instruct ; and the duties of home must always 
be more immediately the business of a female, 
than any other concerns in life. 

Miss Taylor died at Ongar in 1824. 
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added to his great atUininents so lorelf b' imH* 
character, that those who knew him personally, or 
ivho were acquainted with him by his writings, 
feel for htm not only a high admiration, but B 

Baron Cuvier was an emioeut naturalist; he 
was skilled in all the sciences which relate to our 
^lobe. He studied the earth, and saw of what sub- 
stances the various portions of it were composed ; 
he marked the changes it had undergone since its 
creation, and examined the different objects he 
found embedded in it — as the remains of plants 
or animals. He looked abroad upon the garden 
cultured by man, or on the wider garden spread 
over the face of the earth by its Maker, and not a 
plant which grew, from the towering palm-ttee 
to the humble daisy, was unobserved by him 
while every shell that was thrown up by the 
waves of the ocean, and every fish that swam in 
the waters, furnished him with an object for care- 
fill research. He loved to mark the brilliant 
coloure of the insect, which hangs in air, or wbicfa 
"Jowly creeps;" ur to take \t, wVien &£%^«nd 
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Wlh his dissecting knife, examine in wliat reapects 
its structure resembled, or differed from, tliose of 
the lat^r animals, or that of the human frame. 

The stately lion of the forest, and the tittle mouse ; J 

— the eagle and the wren ; — the greenness of the I 

aea, and the blueness of the sky i — all living things I 

— all sights and sounds of nature, interested him ; j 

and he delighted in showing how God had made I 

every breathing creatm^ fit for earth, or air, or I 

water, or for whatever element it may be destined I 

to inhabit, and eloquently proving that all are so J 

beautifully and wonderft^lly constituted, that none J 

but an infinitely wise and benevolent Being' could m 

have created the earth and all that dwell upon it. 1 

These were among his daily employments ; but | 

Baron Cuvier, besides studying nature, knew how I 

to frame laws for his country, and could converse I 

with lawyers, as if lie had all his life made this I 

subject his chief study. He often gave counsels 1 

on state affairs, and devoted much time to the 1 

promotion of general education ; and he carefully I 

read and corrected books, and drew maps for the j 
public schools. He was tboTougt^^ %c<^i^ixSKi^ 1 

a5 j 
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with tlie languages of the ancients; spoki 
the German aad Italian, and read £tiglish. He 
had a complete knowledge of heraldry, drew well, 
and was so perfect a judge of drawing, that his 
correct eye would at a glance perceive the smaU- 
eat inaccuracy in the perspective or anatomy of a 
picture, while at the same time, he could see and 
enjoy the beauties and delicacies of art. He was, 
besides, an ejscellent geographer ; knew the his- 
tories of all times and countries ; and was fnlly 
vereed in the general literature of hia own period. 
George Leopold Chnitien FrtWiiric Dagobert 
Cuvier was the son of a military officer, of a Swiss 
regiment, then in the service of France. He was 
horn at Moutbeliard, in 1769. MontbeUard is 
now in the department of Doubs, but it belonged 
then to the Dukes of Wtlrtemburg. The mother 
of Cuvier was a lady of great talents and most 
amiable character; and throughout life the great 
naturalist would expatiate upon her excellence 
with emotion, and declare that he owed her a deep 
flebt of gratitude, for her tender solicitude and 
Judicious training. 



The infancy and early childhood of George 
Cuvier required indeed all the watchful care ol 
kind mother, for he was so weak and sickly, that 
it seemed little likely that he would live to be s 
man. Mad- Cuvier watehed over his health by 
night and day, the little boy was seldom out of her 
sight, and as his understanding gradually developed 
itself, she anxiously endeavoured to form his cha- 
racter. She used to teach hira to observe every- 
thing about him, and so early inslnicted him in 
reading, that when only four years old, he could 
read so well as to delight in books, and was thus 
at once supplied with a means of instruction and 
amitsement. His mother took great pains to ex- 
cite in him a thirst for knowledge, for she well 
knew that an active mind is of immense value to 
the young ; and in order to encourage this lore of 
reading, she took care to supply him with such 
works as he could understand, and as might serve 
to increase his curiosity. She gave him hooks of 
natural history, travels, the histories of different 
countries, and tales of various kinds, which the 
child read ivitb much pleaauie, ani -^Vv^ ^d^ 




1 well. He had indeed a i 
prising memory, for he not only stored liis mind 
with the facts and anecdotes pleasing to a childT 
but could repeat long lists of the names of kings, 
and of the dates when they began to reign, or 
died, without a. single mistake ; while he delighted 
in storing his mind with the accounts of events 
which the young reader generally would consider 
tedious and uninteresting. His mother taught 
him to love and revere God, and at her knee he 
Usped his early prayers at mom or evening, or 
ivould stand and repeat the Psalms of David, 
while she pointed out to him their beauties, or ex- 
plained their meaning, and told him of how mucfa. 
use they would he in directing him through Ufei 
or in consoling him if sorrow or sickness should 
depress hia spirit. This lady was very fond of 
fiowers, particularly of the red stock, and many 
years afterwards, her affectionate son would cherish 
this flower for her sake, and the sight of it would 
awaken the remembrance of the hours spent in 
his mother's chamber, wlian her gentle voice uaed 



\ to cheer and instruct hin 
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him a noaeg;ay of the red stock, or placed one in 
his ehamber, no sooner did his eye glance at it 
than he thought of his mother ; and he would 
warmly and gratefully thank the friend wh& 
carried into his presenile wliat he used to call 
" the favourite flower." 
I At a very early age, young Curier went to a 
school near his own home, and his mother daily 
walked with him from their house to the place of 
instruction. These walks afforded Mad. Cuvier 
good opportunities for teaching him to observe 
nature. She could bid him mark and admire the 
landscape, and could tell him many things about ' 
the trees which they passed, and teach him the 
names of the birds or insects ; while her kind a 
gentle observations tended to form the benevolent 
I (iaracter for which he was so remarkable. 

At this school young Cuvier commenced hiB | 
I stedy of the dead languages, and though his 
[■ mother was ignorant of Latin, yet she made him 
[ «Fery evening learn his Latin iessona by her side, 
r .abd afterwards repeat them to her so thoroughlvi 
t his tatoT found that lie \mew "ilBssai. ■^ 
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eorreetly than any of hia schoolfellowa. 
leisure hours which remained after preparing for 
school, were spent by little George in refeiving in- 
struction fttim hia mother in drawing, and many 
happyevenings were passed over his little sketches. 
These instructions were afterwards very valuable 
to him, for when he wanted to publish some works 
with plates, and could not ailbrd to pay artists for 
making- illustrations, his own pencil supplied them. 
It ia indeed to be regretted, that children do not 
more frequently employ some of their leisure in 
learning to draw, since there are few situations 
in which they can be placed, where they would 
not find a knowledge of this art both usefiil and 
pleasant. 

Geor^ early acquired a skill with his pencil, 
and possessed besides a pecuhar faculty of cutUng 
figures or landscapes out of paper or cardboard. 
Once, when he was only sis years old, he was at 
the house of his uncle, when a conjurer coming 
there, that gentleman brought him into the par- 
lour to amuse the children. One of the tricks 
, irhicA be esJiibited, was ibal o( -5\u.n%vo%a.ia)s»jCT 
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Into his arm and drawing it out agikin, apparently | 
dripping with blood. Another was that of com- I 
manding the waters of a little fountain, which 
flowed or stopped as he bade it. Everybody 
present was amazed at these wonders; but the 
intelligent child looked on without surprise, and 
as soon as the performance was finished, explained 
the means by which the fountain was made to 
play, or to be still, and showed the plan upon 
which the dagger was constructed, in order to ' 
make his meaning better understood, he cut out i 
the whole in paper. 

When George Cuyier was ten years of age, he 
was removed from his first school to an academy 
called the GjTonase, and he studied every branch 
of learning which was here taught. He was ex- 
ceedingly fond of reading, and spent his leisure 
hours in acquiring a mass of useliil information, 
or in makmg small maps from the large ones used 
in the school : these little maps were, as soon as 
finished, given away to his companions. Study 
was to him so great a delight, that he seldom 
sought diversion, except wheiit\a-«Bi.\c\iSNi.xao*«*-«^ 
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fearing that his health might be injured by* 
of exercise, would drive him away from his books, 
and Bend him to play with his schoolfellows. 
Whatever he did, however, he performed in ear- 
nest ; and when once on the playground, he be- 
came as fully alive to tlie game, and as ready to 
promote a merry sport, as any boy in th« 
school. 

During the time he was at the Gymnaae, he 
was accustomed frequently to visit a relation, who 
had among his books the whole of BiifFon's work 
on natural history. It may easily be supposedt 
that no book escaped the notice of one so et^er 
after knowledge, and he read with avidity die 
really poetical descriptions of animals giren by 
that naturalist. These accounts are written in a 
most brilliant and fascinating style, and they have 
led many young readers to mark the beauties and 
wonders of the creation. Another work on these 
subjects, which happened to be in the schoolr 
library, was that of the indefatigable Swiss natn- 
rahst — t!ie amiable Gesner. This was adorned 
iw'eA coloured plates, and cotv^ft^ei a 



I fed accurate knowledge of aoimated nature ; 

I jlwas by reading these two books, aad looking at | 
leir pictures, that the love of nature was acquired,- 

Pwtd an attention directed to the natural sciencefli 
erved through life, not merely as an 

I smusement to himself but as the means of im^ 
portant benefit to mankind. The plates in thii: 
copy of Buffou'a work, were not coloured ; 
young Cuvier sketdied their outlines from the 
£gures, and used to paint them or colour them 
irith pieces of silk, according to the printed de- 
flcriptions of the aolmaLs they represented- 
1 It otWn occurs that a mind of great energy aiA J 

I natural powers is directed by some accidental 1 

I circumstance to the choice of a pursuit, whicK 

I whence becomes the business of life : — as the great 
Cowley fii'st liad his poetical feelings enkindled by 
reading Spencer's Fairy Queen, when it lay in the 
window of his mother's dressing-room. Our own 
great naturalist. Sir Joseph Banks, was aroused 

I jn boyhood Irom much mental indolence 1: 

marking the beauty of a flower ; and so diligent ^ 
d he become, that soon it iiu^\A\ift swi-^^s 
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as it w«B "f 'li^ Hebrew sage and king : " he spsi^ 

of bees, froEQ the cedar-tree that is in Xjebanon, 
even unto the hyssop that apringeth out of the 
(Tall ' he spake also of beasts, and of creeping 
thingSi sn'' of fishes," Sir Joseph when a boy 
had been bathing one fine summer evening with 
gome schoolfellows, and having staid some time 
in the water found that his friends had proceeded 
home without him. Being thus Left to his own 
musings, he strolled slowly down a lane whose 
banks and hedges were fragrant with summer 
flowers. Some cluster of wild blossoms caught 
his eye, and ha involuntarily esclaimed, " How 
beautifnl !" He stood gazing at them in silent 
admiration, and then he thought how much more 
natural it would be that he should study these 
beautiful tilings, than pore over books of Latin 
and Greek r but another moment, and he remem- 
bered that his father wished him to study those 
languages, and that therefore it was his duty to do 
so. "But," saidtheyouth again to himself, "why 
can I not study the flowers in my hours of play?" 
lie began immediately, but tW -^oot \iS!Oib ^^kAbiA. 
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had no books from which tu learn botaoy, and ba 
was obliged to inquire the names of the plants 
from the women who went about culling herbs 
for the apothecaries : — hut the love of knowledge 
was awakened, and it never slept again. 

Young Cuvier read, during childhood, so many 
works on natural history, that when he waslweire 
years old, he was as thoroughly acquainted with 
birds and animals, knew their species, their habits 
and instincts, as well an many a professor of I 
science. He was seldom without a volume of his ' 
favourite author, Buffon, in hia pocket ; and when- 
ever he had half an hour to spare from hia studies i 
at school, he would sit down and read it. He 
always felt that regard for the memory of BuiTon, 
which every generous mind feels for one whose 
writings first gave him a taste for a favourite t 
study, and he used to speak highly and grateftilly ' 
of the benefits which that naturalist had conferred 
on science. But it was not from books alone 
that he acquired knowledge ; — no ramble on the 
afiemoon of a. holiday was useless to him : if hia 
playfellows captured a bird, ot tooV. »■ ^^ wMfcj 
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its element, George would examine its beauty S 
structure : and if they roamed together, collecting 
the beetles from the common, or catching the 
May-flies, or the dragon-flies, in the little gauae 
net or beneath their taps, these were not detained 
in useless confinement, but were looked at with 
care and treated with kindness. The faith&t 
dog which came bounding to its young master, 
and the timid sheep which fled at his approach, 
found a kind friend as well as a sktliiil observer 
in the young naturalist, and out of doors, as well aa 
in the house, every hour added to his knowledge. 
When George was about fourteen years old, Be 
began to show some of those talents which after- 
wards rendered him equally remarkable as a 
legislator, as for hia attainments in natural his- 
tory and science. He used to assemble a party of 
his schoolfellows, and forming them into an 
academy, he was constituted their president. The 
little society met once in the week, and George 
used to sit on his bed, which was thus made a 
president's chair, while the other boys sat round 
a table. Books were tWa leaA. ^oa&, «rasL 4i>- 
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cnsged (' and many an author who had narrated 
his travels, and many a naturalist who had re- 
corded his observations, formed the subjects of 
dieir literary conversatione. Nor was philoaophy 
discarded from the youthiul assembly ; but apin- 
ions of the mind of man, his feelings and destinies, 
were given acrossthe table, and received or opposed 
according to the sentiments of the party ; when 
the whole was summed up by the president. His 
companions must have had a high opinion of the 
talents and integrity which marked their yotmp;' 
president, for his decisions were generally received 
nnanimously. 

The parents of George Cuvier, who were pro- 
t«stant?, intended to educate their son for tb» 
church, but a circumstance occurred which pr^^ 
vented it and much mortified the young student.' 
Youths who were to be clergymen were generalh* 
removed from the Gymnflse to a free school 
Tubingen, where they received theological instraov 
tioii. On leaving school, it was cusloma 
each pupil to write a theme, "fend accordina; 
napective merit of these oomvoaA^oivs •OU* \i«^i' 
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took their places in the classes of the a 
Tubingen. The master of the Gymnase decided 
on the comparative exceilendes of the themes; 
and having been displeased with young Cuvier, on 
aocoirat of some boyish frolic, he snSered his 
prejudices to prevent hia doing George the justice 
of placing him in the first rank. His pupil was 
highly offended at this, and felt so great a repng^ 
nance to enter the academy under such circum- 
stances, that he at last decided to decline going 
there at all. 

But attainments like those of young Cuvier 
were not likely to remain unknown in the neigh- 
bourhood where he lived, and he was already re- 
garded at Montbeliard as a youth of remarkable 
endowments. The Duke Charles of Wurtemberg 
bad heard of his genius ; and when visiting there 
he sent for him and examined him upon various 
subjects. He was much pleased with the extent 
of his information, and his capacity for study, and 
he resolved to take him under his patronage and 
to Arward him in life- He offered to place him 
b the University of Stutlga,T4, as V» <wift.Ma&Kffi.-i 



called " I'Acad^mie Caroline," and with a. jovful 
heart Geoi^ anticipated his future prospects. 
But when about to leave hia home and parents, 
he trembled at the thought of all he might have 
to encounter when among strangers. Though 
he was fourteen years of age, he had never as yet 
been away from his mother, and as the time of 
parting drew near, a great depression came over 
his spirit. He was sent to Stuttgard, under the 
care of the chamberlain and the secretary of hia 
patron. The journey lasted three days, and the 
poor boy, seated between these two gentlemen, 
who spoke only German, of which he did not 
understand one word, had full time to meditate 
on the new and strange world to which he was 
going. All his love of science, all his desire for 
improvement, could not prevent his feeling an 
anxiety almost amounting to dread ; and manv 
jrears afterwarda. Baron Curier would declare 
Ihat he could not recall those three days to \^[^ 
memory without experiencing most painful emo- 
tion. 

Ae this t^niversity, young CotW ?*ici^ ^^sotA. 



himself completely absorbed by study. During, 
the four years which he spent here, he studied all 
the branches of learning which were taught in the 
higher classes. Even the walks which his health 
required, were rendered, by his attention, good 
opportunities for the acquisition of knowledge. 
He did not saunter along mth hia thoughts in- 
tent upon the subject which had occupied him 
before he quitted the house : — he was not idly 
musing, and seeing and hearing notliing around, 
him, but he was actively pursuing hia way through 
field and lane ; peeping under every hedge, stoop- 
ing to examine the plants and the snail ahells, 
and the stones. He collected, during his rambles, 
a large number of plants ; and when he reached 
his home, he examined their structure, and placed 
them in their botanical classes, and endeavoured to 
ascertain what jiroperties they possessed. Then 
they were carefully dried and put out upon paper, 
and thus he graduaily formed a good herbarium. 
Sometimes he sketched and coloured the flowers, 
and by his industry he furnished himself with a 
number of botanical drawings, wVacV V «.%«x~ 
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wards found of much service; while from the I 

birds and insects he made several acmrate and I 

valuable paintings, upon which he used to look I 

ivith pleasure many years afterwards, I 

Those who have never been accustomed in their I 

rural walks to observe closely the various objects 1 

of nature, can have little idea of the enjoyment J 

afforded to a naturalist by a country stroll. It is I 
too often thought by the young, that the different 

branches of natural historymust be chiefly studied I 

from books. They look into an elementary trea- j 

tise upon botany, entomology, or any other depart- l 

ment of science, and seeing there a nvunber of I 

terms expressed in another language, they fancy I 

that these form the substance of the science. As I 

well might we term our alphabet the English J 

language. An extensive knowledge of natural hit- I 

tory cannot indeed be acquired without some pre- 1 

vious systematic study. Without method we could I 

not remember facts ; and were we not to use I 

the arrangement made by former observers, we I 

flliould make very slow progress. Gladly there- I 

&« may the shident of nature tora \o 'Aw wfaftsi* I 
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laid down in books as & guide in his porsuit : 
it mnst be in the meadow or the garden, by sea 
shore or river'a brink, that he will gain his moat 
valuable knowledge. Here too he may acquire 
health and attivity, and learn to draw enjoyment 
firom »mple pleasures ; needing not the excite- 
ment of any great event to rouse him from his 
languor, but finding in his daily walks amusement 
and debght, and holding with the poet 

- The cburhl b<Ih. llut aU vLlch >e beholi 
I.fullotUwunait" 

Young Cuvier obtained several prizes during 
his college residence, and it ia no small evidence of 
his industry, that although he entered Stuttgard 
ignorant of the German language, he obtained, 
nine months after his arriral there, a prize for his 
knowledge of it. He was also appointed a cheva- 
lier, which was a very honourable distinction and 
cDuierred on very few ; and it was the means of 
his enjoying many additional privileges in the 
University. At this time he used to keep living 
insects in his rooms ; he fed them and watched 
their habits, and made so m&n.'^ &i:v^iit^ f^crax 
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the live specimens that tbey formed several thick 
volumes. He was destined by his patron, the 
Duke, to £11 some office in the government, bat 
many changes took place, and his parents became 
in embarrassed circumstances. Seeing do pros- 
pect of obtaining any office, he determined to be- 
come u tutor in a gentleman's family, and engaged 
himself as the instructor of the only son of Count 
d'Htiricy, at Caen in Normandy. He had here 
much leisure for his own studies ; and as the resi- 
dence of the Count was near the sea, it afforded 
him the opportunity of making many valuable 
observations on marine auimab. He discovered 
several very important facts relative to fossil re- 
mains, which he fomid in the earth near the 
ocean ; and as he had become acquainted with 
many learned men, he entered upon a correspond- 
ence on this subject with some of the most emi- 
nent naturalists of France, and published his 
opinions in various journals of science. Some of 
those gentlemen, who were at the heads of scien- 
tific institutions of Paris, felt that a yoimg n 
like Cuvier vcould be an lir;&\uQ.\i\B ^m^u.-cK. \ 
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tlieir pursuits, and soon inxntedfaun to come ti 
uiotropolis. He was early engaped to fill several 
honourable situations, but that which pleased him 
heHt, was his appointment to the professorship of 
comparative anatomy, at the Jardin des Plantes ; 
where he was associated constantly with those 
who were int«ntupoo scientific research, and where 
lie had every facility for his feyourite empioymeirt. 
He entered upon his duties at Paris with hia usual 
aitiour and perseverance ; and though the collec- 
tion at the museum of comparative anatomy con- 
MRted St that time of only four or five skeletons, 
yet he amassed, during the period of his superin- 
tendence, so splendid and vast a collection, that 
students of this and succeeding ages will thank 
him for his exertions. 

The public career of M. Cuvier was a pro»- 
perous one. He received many honours, among 
whit^h was that of being' made chancellor of state 
by Napoleon, and created a baron by Louis XVIII., 
as a mark of that monarch's personal regard. 
Charles X., and his former sovereign the king of 
WUrtemberg, alto beatowed otit\v»^;rea.i\aaB.iha 



proofs of their cBteem, by conferring public ho- 
Dours upon Iiim ; and lie was appointed aa in- 
spector of the public schools of France ; while 
his writings were received throughout Europe ivith 
respect and praise. Married to a very amiable 
lady, his private life would have been one of 
almost uninterrupted happiness, had he not loxt 
at different periods his four children. The 
death of one little boy seven years old so affected 
Baron Ciivier, that for many years after he could 
not look on a child of that age without deep emo- 
tion ; and he would sometimes stop before a, group 
of boys at play, and contemplate them with a 
mournfiil countenance. He aAerwards lost his 
daugliter Clementine, a young lady remarkable 
for her loveliness, piety and talents. She was his 
only remaining child — the last whom death had 
spared him ; and after she died, his light and 
curling hair quickly turned grey ; his pule cheek 
grew paler, and sorrow lefi deeper lines upon hia 
brow : yet the noble-minded man was not selfish 

1 Borrow ; and after a short suspension of . 
k valuable labours, hereaumedlWmaaSit'giVi 
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38 ever. When he presided for the first time after 
her death at a public assembly, he took the chair, 
as iiBual, with campostire ; but when he attempted 
to speak, his feelings were too strong for him, he 
bowed his head, covered his face with his hands, 
and wept bitterly. All were silent, for every one 
folt that a burst of grief like this was natural &om 
such a parent at the loss of such a child. At 
length he recovered himself, and said, " Pardon 
me, gentlemen, I was once a father, and have lost 
ail!" after which, he proceeded with his usual 
calmness to the business of tlie meeting. 

An amusing instance is recorded by his biogra- 
pher, Mrs. Lee, of Baron Cuvier's enthusiasm for 
science. He had one day found a valuable fossil 
specimen embedded in a mass of earth. He took 
it to the house of his brother, M. Fn^dtJric Cuvier, 
hoping to obtain his assistance in clearing it per- 
fectly from the materials around it. His brother 
was gone out, but M. Lauriilard happened to be 
on the epot, and the Baron (who always set ever; 
body to work) asked him to do it for him. M. 
LaaiiUard, though not awaie oS liia 'jaina cS ^he 
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specimen, succeeded in disengaging the foot, and 
when Baron Cmier returned he presented it to 
him. The philosopher wasinanecstacy.andgave 
way to his delight as fully aa if he had heen a 
schoolboy. He danced about the room, shook 
M. Laurillard by the hand, and was so overjoyed, 
that this gentleman thought he must Be mad. 
Then, taking the fossil foot in one hand, and 
dragging his skilfiil assistant up stairs by the 
other, he called out to Mad, Cuvier, " I have 
found my foot, and M. LauriUord found it for 

This great man died in 1832, and by his death 
Europe lost one of her greatest men of science, 
and France one of her most benevolent legislators. 

No life could have been more industrious than 
that of Baron Cuvier. He rose early, and his 
whole day was fully employed. Few things ren- 
dered htm more irritable than that of having to 
wait for any person, or anything, even for a few 
minutes. He hated delays, and when he had 
determined that a thing should be done, he set 
about executing it immediately. ■^rtm'i!&'Sttia.«f , 
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^M 


cesaive energy he united a patience which H^^^ 


him for eKamJning the smallest and m 


ost exact 


details, and had the moat amiable con 


jderation 


for the feelings of others. His purse 


was ever 


open to those in distress, and he would give — 


what he valued far more than money— 


liis time 


to assist any deserving young person who required 


his aid. 




' One thing which was very remarkable 


in Baron 


Cuvier's character was his decided av 


ersion to 


the habit of speaking satiricaUy. No 


one who 


made an observation which was unkind. 


or which 


tended to make others ridiculous, ever saw a arnile 


on his benevolent countenance when it wa 


fluttered. 


however wittily it might be expressed 


and yet 


his frequent merry laugh showed how much he 


enjoyed the innocent mirth and playiiilne 


8S of con- 


versation when unaccompanied by satire 




We all know that ridicule gives pain 


to thoae 


who are the objects of it, yet many, who would 


upon no account by their actions injure 


another. 


are induced, by the pleasure of exciting laughter, 


to utter sayings which distress \\ve 5wos;\'W!e,'i'a.'( 



more than if they deprived him of his property. 
Our words are no less important than our actioos, 
and often they are remembered by others long 
after >ve have forgotten them ourselves. Then, 
too, the practice of ridicule injures our own chtt- 
racter. When we can find amusement in the 
faults or mLstakes, or inHrmities of others, we are 
destroying our own Bensibility, and gradually be- 
foming hard-hearted. The young ofteu regard 
the power of ridicule as a proof of superior abili- 
ties; but those who have observed and thought 
much, have agreed, that it is &r more often a sign 
of mediocrity of talents; and that it requires a 
higher order of mind to see and appreciate excel- 
lence than to discover imperfections. Our own 
good, as well as that of our neighbour, demands, 
that, like Baron Cuvier, we should check every 
propensity to satire. 




[The Tnigic MuH. Fromi iiBinliiig by Sir J. RtyDaliU.i 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

Who has not seen, either as an engraviog or 
wood-cut, a representation of the tnfa.nt Samuel ? 
It has been chosen as a frontispiece to 80 many 
books imtten for ytnrth, l\i&\. trot^ ■? 
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the attitude of the holy child at hia devotion. 
The plates are taken from an original drawing 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and it was a faTOurita 
subject with the artiet, for he made several copies 
from hia own picture. The painting itself is one 
peculiarly interesting and beautiful. The young 
Samuel on bended knee, with gently clasped 
hands, and 



wears ao innocent and elevated an expression, that 
we seem almost to listen to the words from hia 
lip, " Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth." 

The great artist who bequeathed us this legacy- 
was bom at PlymptoD, in Devonshire, in 1723. 
His father was the clergyman of the pariah ; and 
Joahua was the seventh of eleven children. Mr. 
Reynolds, besides being the curate, was the master 
of Plympton grammar-achool, and was 
considerable learning ) but his son used afterwards 
to Bay of him, that he divided hia attention among 
so many pursuits, that he never succeeded 
He certainly had no skill in teaching, tot ^ma-^Mijia 
^made very slow jirogKsa in leananft, «^^ 
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were removed one by one from his instnicti<n 
until one scholar only was left to occupy the forma 
of the fichool. Thia vexatious circumatani^e did 
not, however, render the clergyman irritable or 
unhappy ; for though he had a targe family de- 
pendent upon a small income, he was naturally so 
cheerful and good-tempered, that, instead of fretting 
over his misfortune, he sat down quietly to his 
own studies, or employed himself in educating his 
children. Thus the early days of young Reynolds 
were spent in a comfortable home, and few men 
of genius, have throughout life, had to contend 
with fewer difficulties. 

Joshua, from his earliest age, was fond of draw- 
iug. He used to bring his paper and pencils to 
the fire-side on winter evenings, and amuse him- 
self in copying the pictures in Dryden's edition of 
Plutarch's lives ; and sometimes his fondness for 
exercising his pencil led Lim to employ in drawing 
the time which should have been occupied in learn- 
ing his lessons. There was an old book in his 
father's library, called " Catt's Emblems," which 
had been brought by his greai ^li^^LnyAWr ficmi 
\ tioU anil, and which coT^tBinei a. n 
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'This hook was quite a treasure to Joshua, who 
would turn over its leaves and look at the pictures 
witii muL-h delight ; and then take his pencil and 
make a rude imitation of them. He had, too, 
some elder sisters who were fond of drawing, and 
who encouraged their little brother in his pursuit, 
by leading him some of their own sketches to 
copy. 

One day Mr. Rej-nolds gave his son a Latin 
exercise to writp ; but Joshua did not like Latin, 
and therefore amused himself by making a sketch 
on the back of his paper, of a book-case which 
was in the room where he was. When the exer- 
cise was called for, his father saw the drawing, 
and immediately wTote under it, " Done by Joshua 
out of pure idleness ;" foraa Mr. Reynolds had a 
greater love for the classics than for the arts, 
and as he very justly considered that hb pupil 
ought to pay more attention to his education than 
his amusement, he did not choose to encourage 
him in performances of this kind. The little pic- 
ture, however, was put carefully away by somi 
the family, for it was in ihevi -^QBSRSiSiwtt. t«ss. 1 
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after, when the artist had become eminent, 
ihey valued it as a proof of hia early skill. 

But there is nothing very remarkable in the 
taate for sketching or copying prints which was 
shown by the little boy. Childreu are often 
pleased with this employment. Not being ac- 
customed to see many pictm^s, they do not per- 
ceive the faults of their own, and feel gratified that 
they can at all imitate what they ao much ad- 
mire ; we have therefore no reason to infer, that 
because a boy does this, he will afterwards excel 
as an artist. The direction of the taste of young 
Reynolds was more certainly shown by the deUght 
he took in a book which he read when only eight 
years old. The work was the " Jesuit's Perspec- 
tive," and it lays down a number of rules to assist 
the young artist in gaining the principles of cor- 
rect drawing. This treatise would not often 
attract the attention of the schoolboy ; yet Joshua, 
although he had the range of his father's library, 
and could find books suitable to his age, selected 
this, and careiidly studied it. He was not usually 
6)nd of learning, but as it \a e\\4aiA '&i*l aX VJwa 
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early age ihe child understood this work, he niurt 1 
even then have had ^ood abilities and the power \ 
of studying, when he uould be brought to interert 1 

i'liimself on-the subject before him. After having j 
'lead the roles of perspective, he was anxious to ' 
put them in practice, and looked around him for 
a suitable object for his sketch. His father^ 
Bchool-room was built upon a row of pillar 
this afforded him an excellent subject for the J 
attempt. His natural Caste for drawing beii^ J 

tnow assisted by some knowledge of its principles, 
he made a very excellent picture; and when it was ] 
-finished, it was carried to his father. 

Thoug-h Mr. Reynolds seldom bestowed much 
notice upon his son's endeavours in copying, yet 
he was struck with astonishment when he gazed 
upon the paper, and said, " Now this exemplilieii i 
what the author of the ' Perspective' asserts in his; | 
preface, ' that by observing the rules laid down 
□ this book a man may do wonders,' — for this is 
■♦aionderful." We know not what impression these 
rords hud upon the mind of the little boy, i 
ftelher they returned again an4 a^aOTi \a ^ 
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rei:olIeetion, but when we conaitler that he lav^ 
hia fatlier, and naturally looked up to him as a 
better judge than himself of a good drawing, we 
may reasonably suppose that they flattered his 
youthful vaaity, and encouraged him to persevere. 
When another celebrated artist, Benjamin West, 
was a child, he was one day left a,lane to rock the 
cradle of his sister's infant. He looked at the 
sleeping countenance of the babe, and thought it 
very pretty, then took a pencil and sketched it as 
it lay with its soft cheek pressed against its cradle* 
pillow. When his mother returned to the room 
she looked at his drawing, and as she praised it, 
stooped down to kiss the cheek of her son. " That 
kiss," the artist used afterwards to say, " made 
me a painter." 

WbetJier or not young Reynolds was stimulated 
by the praises of his family, he felt an increasing 
love of the art, and continued not only to draw, 
but to read the works of artists. He now stndied 
" Richardson's Theory of Painting," a work fiill 
of ardent admiration of tlie subject ; and the young 
reader soon caught the eiA\i\ia\Bam ol ■Coa K<A!eeK. 
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He used to read of RalFaelle, till he regarded him 
as the most extraordinary man the world ever, 
produced. His very name would act like a spell 
upon young Reynolds, and he earnestly longed to 
imitate him. Sometimes he would muse upon 
the pit'ture with his mind full of bright hopes 
that he too should be an eminent painter ; and 
BometimeB he would shut up the book in deapaifi 
as he thought that he should never have aoy 
instruction in painting, and was not destined to 
be known beyond his native town. Though ho 
had thought and read so much on art, he had hod. 
very few advantages of seeing valuable pictures ; ■ 
and had never seen any good portraits, except a 
few executed by an artist of his native county, 
Mr. Gandy of Exeter. There was a portrait by 
this gentleman of an alderman of Exeter, which, 
adorned the Town-hall, and which Sir JoshiM. 
used, in later years, to say was equal to a paint- 
ing of Rembrandt. Voung Reynolds'a taste for 
drawing was known to Mr. Gandy; and he used 
conveTBe much with him upon the subject, and 
gave him some informalioii- laiKaa-"«»-* 
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attentive pnpil, and listened with pie 
directions for mixing his colours, and the method 
of laying them ao the canvaas ; or he would delight 
in bearing anecdotes of painters and pictures, or 
anything relating to his profession, which the 
artist had to tell. 

When young Reynolds had for some years 
ptu^ued hia studies with his father, it became time 
for him to make choice of his future employment 
in life. Mr. Reynolds much wished to educate 
him for a phy»cian, and Sir Joshua used after- 
wards to say, that so fiilly had he determined on 
diligent study, and so earnestly did he desire suc- 
cess, that had the plan been pursued, he should 
have been as eminent for his skill in physic as he 
then was in painting. The inclinations of the 
youth turned, however, in another direction ; for 
how could he forget the wondrous Raffaelle, and 
cease to long to be like him? He had talked 
and thought of art and artists during the whole 
course of his boyhood, and what were Latin and 
Greek, and anatomy and physic, compared to the 

•a of beauty traced \iy M\tha»\ Kji%AQ,iK'ft.-a^ 
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bens or Titian ? A kind neighbour, a Mr. Crouch, 
who well knew the longings after excellence 
painting which the youth had cherished so fondly, 
and who had looked ivith admiration on his at- 
tempts in drawing, interfered during- the delibera-, 
tion. He represented to his father that it 
be better to iet Joshua follow a pursuit to whicl^ 
be. seemed so attothed; and reminded him how 
&r more likely he would be to succeed in his pro- 
fession, and to spend his life happily, than if 
jdoyed ia one which he did not like so well. 
Beynolds was an indulgent father, and wished tO). 
see his sou happy, and he therefore determined 
follow Mr. Crouch's advice. Arrangements 
accordingly made with Hudson, the greal 
painter then in England, to receive Joshua 
pupil } and, fiiU of eathuaiasm for genius, he 
to Loudon and entered tlie studio of his in 
when about seventeen years of age. In 
years, when he had risen to eminence, he used to 
^eak with gratitude of the kind interference of 
Crouch, and he had a silver cup made, whioK 
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he intended to present to him, had not that genr 
tleman died before the cup waa finished. 

It was with no wish to share in the gay plea- 
sures of the metropolis that youn^ Reynolds 
entered it ; to study his profession, to work con- 
stantly at his easel, these were the objects of his 
anticipation ; and when once in London, he cared 
little to leave the paintin{,'-room. He never 
wanted a holiday, for when obliged to lay by his 
pencil for a temporary relaxation, he employed 
his time in endeavouring to gain knowledge. He 
read works on general literature, and mingled 
with his reverence for eminent painters, a similar 
feeling to great authors, or other men of genius. 
One day, soon after his arrival, he was sent by 
Hudson to an auction-room, at which there was a 
sale of pictta^B, when the great poet Pope en- 
tered the room. The young artist saw a con- 
siderable movement among tlie crowd round the 
door, and in another moment he heard the name 
of Mr. Pope whispered among those who stood 
near Mm. Many persons pressed forwards 4 
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bold out their hands to the poet, and our youn^ 
enthusiast was not to be outdone. He put his 
hand undvr the arm of the person next him, and 
had great satisfaction in touching the hand of the 
objeict of his veneration. 

The first picture by which young Reynolds ob- 
tained the notice of the public was the portrait of 
an elderly frmale, who was a servant in Mr. Hud- 
son's family. This was placed in the gallery of that 
artist, and was so much admired by visitors, that 
the instructor began to feel jealous of bis pupil ; 
and in consequence of a disagreement which 
ensued, they parted, after having been together 

Young Reynolds now returned borne, and spent 
three years in Devonshire, diligently employing 
himself in his profession ; hut as he always thought 
that, if ever he was to become eminent, it must be 
by the time he was thirty years of age, he felt 
very anxious to go to Italy, in order to study the 
great masters of the Italian school. The long- 
cberished wish of his heart was gratified, and i 
went to Rome. With his TimaV enet^ "^ * 
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voted himself to study, and in the gallt 
foreign paintingn, he found constant employment, 
and all the advantages for improvement which he 
so much desired. He lost no time, but, like the 
great Grecian painter, Apelles, he let no day pass 
without a stroke of the pencil, and morning and 
nooD and evening found him at work. His delight 
in Italy, however, did not subdue his love of hia 
own country, for when, once at Venice, be heard 
an air played, to which he had often listened in 
the streets of London, so many recollections were 
awakened of home and friends, that he turned 
aside and burst into tears. 

On his return from Italy after a sliort visit to 
his fomily, he settled in Loudon. He soon be- 
came koawn and respected by many eminent 
peiBODB in the metropolis, and Ms studio was 
&eqiiented by men high in rank, and remarkable 
for literature. By the time he reached his thirtieth 
year, lie had actually obtained his wish, and was 
one of the first painters of England. Riches and 
honoura an'aited him in his further progress. He 
a made president oi ibe 'Ao'jaX K.>»&ensj),*E& 



received from the king the honour of knighthood 

The manner in which he became acquainted' 
with Dr. Johnson is very charaoteristic, for it was 
always his aim through life to associate with 
men of superior minds. In that author's " Lives 
of the Poets" ia a biography of Savage. 
Reynolds, who had never seen this work, opened 
a volume at this life, and began to read it while 
he was standing by the fire, with his arm resting- 
against the chimney-piece. He soon became s 
deeply interested in the narrative, that he could 
not put down the book till he came to its c 
elusion, and had traced poor Savage through the 
many scenes of his painful history. When he 
attempted to move, his arm had become quite 
benumbed by remaining so long in this position. 
He lost no time in seeking the acquaintance of s 
writer who had ao jKiwerfully riveted his attention, , 
and until the death of the great moralist, Sir, , 
Joshua Reynolds was one of hia chief friends. 

Sir Joshua regarded the conversation of ihoa 
skilled in art or iearmng as & mwX -^ijNmS^ 
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means of acquiring knowledge ; for aa he 
little leisure for reading, he wished to avail him- 
self of any means of general improvement. Yet 
every one who conversed with him was surprised 
at the extent of his information ; and Dr. Johnson 
used to say of him and the celehrated comedian, 
Poote, " When Foots has told me something, 
I dismiss it hxim my mind, like a passing shadow ; 
but when Reynolds tells me something, I consider 
myself possessed of an idea the more." Dr. 
Johnson also availed himself of his friend's literary 
talents, in his celebrated series of periodical essays, 
" The Idler," to which Sir Joshua contributed 
several papers. 

This great artist always recommended perae- 
verance to the young men who asked his advice. 
He used to say, " excellence is never granted to 
m^, but as the reward of labour." When he 
was once shown a fon, which Pope had painted 
for a lady, and was asked what he thought of the 
ptdnting, he said, it was just sucli a one as might 
be expected from one who painted only for his 
Brauaemeiit ; and thatit was ViVe X^ie^sAawawafc 
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of a child. " This," said lie, " must always be 
the case when the work is taken up only from 
idleness, and laid aside when it ceases to amuse 
any longer. But those," he added, " who are 
determined to excel, must go to their work 
willing or unwilling', and will find it do play, but 
on the contrary, very hard labour." An excellent 
remark, and one which may be applied to many 
things besides painting. 

It would be unjust to the memory of our great 
artiat were we to omit mentioning his mild and 
unassuming disposition. He waa never known 
to utter a word that seemed like arrogance or 
rudeness. It has been said of him, that " he was 
never apparently discomposed by anything under 
the sun, and waa always the same mild and cheer- 
fiil companion," and polite to every one. 

Though his course in life was singularly pros- 
perous, yet he was not totally esempt from the ills 
of humanity ; for he was always troubled with a 
deafness, which increased with his years, and some 
years before his death he lost the use of his right 
eye, and was thus prevented paMAm%- ""^^ '^'^" 
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vation which he then experienced may be e 
mated when we consider his excessive fondness for 
his art — a fondness so great, that when he was 
occasionally, during life, visiting at the Louses 
of noblemen, he used to long to return to his can- 
vass, and would say whtn he arrived in his paint- 
ing-room, that he had felt during his absence as 
if deprived of his necessary food. 

It may seem a small praise of a man to assert 
of him that he was perfectly polite, yet this fact 
implies some great excellencies of character. 
There are some who, from having been accustomed 
to gBod society, and having observed that the only 
way -to gain respect in it is l)y avoiding every 
rudeness, are careful to act politely towards a few 
whom they wish to please, but are careless in their 
manner towards persons in general. This is Dot 
true politeness. To be always polite we must 
have a desire to please, and good sense to know 
what is generally pleasing ; we must have imagi- 
nation, in order to know what others feel by think- 
ing wh&t ive should feelif in their place, A quick 

; oi propriety, a te&tieA Xa«e, fMAsws woiS. 



SIR JOSHCA REYNOLDS. 13T ■ 

(iibrbearaiice with the infirmities of others, are all ) 
Bcessary to this virtue, and true courtesy is en- 
joined by those words of Holy Writ, where wi 
l<!ommanded to do unto others whatever we would | 
I that others should do unto us. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds died in 1792. Hit 
s lie interred in St. Paul's cathedral. Aa we 
I stand beneath the dome of that magnificent build- 
I ing, where the ^11 sounding organ seems to a^vell I 
I litB notes to their fullest melody, n-e are near thtfM 
r ipot of his last earthly home. Here are fourl 

Statues near the choir. One of Dr. Johnson, 

i another of the benevolent John Howard, the J 

diird that of the great Orientalist Sir WilliaiB^ 

Jones, and the other that of the subject of oatM 



The statue of Sir Joshua was executed by Flax- 
man, and "is considered the finest work of that 
great sculptor. The artist is represented as hold- 
I ing in his right hand his celebrated " Discourse 
I on Art," while his left touches a pedestal, on which 
I carved a portrait of Michael Augelo. Flax- 
uan knew that Sir Joshua co'[ia\4evei'CKv4\^* 
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master as the greatest of painters, for he had said 
a short time before his death, when delivering an 
address to the Royal Academy, ^ I should wish 
that the last words I pronoimce in this place 
might be the name of Michael Angelo." 




[Slitac of Laid Fi 

LINDLEY MURRAY, 
I The name of Murray wiil remind the young I 
rieader of school and its lessons, It may be that. \ 
iremhrancea coniieclei wMV \\, asa biA k 
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pleasant to the youth as they will be 
hence, when he ahall be lemoved from the BUperin- 
tendence of cithers and left to his own guidance. 
He may not at present think hia school-days 
so happy as those of his future life are to be, and 
cannot consider even the play-ground a place of so 
much enjoyment aa he will find when the world 
lies all before him, and he ahall choose his amuse- 
ments for himself But perhaps when years have 
passed over, and he shall have learned more of 
life, he will revisit the scene of his sports and 
instructions with the feeling expressed bv Cow- 
per, and felt by many others : — 
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^^m UNDLET MURHAY. 

^B ■^atiy now young, when they aftenvartb look 
^B back upon their eiirly days, will feel glad that 
^^g Ijndley Murray wrote the grammar which they 
Bt present think it tedious to study. 

At the time when Murray composed lus graitt* 

matieal and other school-books, the attention of 

comparatively few authors had been directed to 

elementary English tiorks; and those who were 

engaged in instructing the young had felt the 

want of books of this kind, and now received them 

with pleasure. The grammar and grammatical 

^B exercises, especially, circulated rapidly, and soon 

^1 there was scarcely an academy in England in 

^M which they were not used ; while they were equally 

^H well known in the United States of America. 

^H So many editions of his works appeared, that it 

^M has been truly said of Lindley Murray, that no 

^M author, dead or living, has furnished so large n 

^H number of books for the young. The sketch <d 

^H his early days may therefore be suitable on pagav . 

^H designed peculiarly for their perusal. 

^^1 Lindley Murray was an American. He was 

^H Jwm in the year 1145, al SweWta., ivcw \»»- 

^ t,'! 
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caster in Pennsylvania. His fatlier 
time a. miller, but afterwards ta^aged mure ex- 
tensively in busineas, and became one of the most 
considerable men-liaiits of America, Both his 
parents belonged to the Society of Friends, and 
Murray was educated in the religious principles 
of that Hodety, and was, through lile, one of its 
members and ornaments. His father was re- 
markable for the strict integrity of his character, 
but seems to have been rather deficient in tender- 
iKss — a deficiency which was in some measure 
compensated to young Murray by the extreme 
kindness and gentleness of his mother's disposition, 
Lindley was the eldest of twelve children, and 
besides that he was in infancy very unhealthy 
and fretful, his countenance was so wanting in 
inteUigeuce, that observers looked with pain upon 
the child, and feared that if he lived to manhood 
he would be deficient in intellect. His mother 
ustsd to dread the iiiture for her son, and often 
said afterwards, that had it pleased God to take 
her little babe to himself, she should not have 
aorroived for his deatb, as she viu\i.\i\ia.-v 



th^^ 
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r&at both she and lier infant were spared from ] 
■afterinj^. But He who is wiser and kinder thaa I 
even the best of earthly parents had sent thiB 1 
little child into the world to be an important [ 
means of usefulness to society. 

As the little Lindiey grew older, he became 

healthy, and soon had even a more than c 

share of strength and activity. He had amiable 

I tender feelings, was very gratefUl, and easily J 

I *TOn by kindnesa; hut there was in him, in eaii^l 

f Bfe, a determination to maintain hia own will ai T 

much aa posaible. This in later years settled into 
' great lii-mnesa of character, but in childhood J 
I rendered him self-willed. His natural activity 1 
I ioon showed itself, for when he was not more than 1 
I tdae months old, he would get away from th* I 
liouse and wander to his father's mill, which waa 
Bore than a hundred yards distant. 

Mrs. Murray, like every good mother, was very 

I anxious to check whatever was wrong in her little i 

[ boy, and would have frequently reproved his child- 

h acts of waywardness, had not his fond grand- 

^tber jjrevented it. This gooi \a&5 ^w^JWi^-A 
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WgnodMm m ^tcK^m alAaagk heabnjt 
Ut pMiM fcr kr aftdii^ fe aaed mifasvaids 
Id ny Aask «m wcfl ix- h» ft— il dnnctn 
lliH ■■ ■■i<ii*iiiiu1iwlliiiii iIh iIiih,! iifliini 
Ahfaoagb (is aaoC wn find of ktm, a}^ was 
^fidooB, Sx- abe knew Hut sbe conU dioar htm 
man rsI Liydiww br tefhny Ion to aet rightly 
than by aHotra^ bim to do as he pfeaaej. She 
knew dut if he fbniiBd bad habhs in eartr chiLil- 
bood, they most afietwanls be ocirr«cted, and 
tonged to we him made happy by being randeied 
obedient. She foond it rery diffiitilt at fiist In 
manage him ss she wished, for the spoiled efaild 
had a high spirit, and was Utile disposed to anb~ 
mit. On one occasion, little Lindiey got out of 
a window, and ran abont over the roof of a build- 
ing next the house. This roof was very high, 
and had he fallen from it, he would certainly not 
have auirived the fall. His aunt was terrified at 
seeing her nephew in this perilons situation. She 
called to him to come hack, telling him that he 
would be killed; but the child was not to bo 
nttrained hy fear, txA ^msuA\n-«siC»wfeii»fc 
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bver the roof, in great delight at finding liimBeif 
in a place where no one could reach him. At 
lengthhiaauntbeganperauadinghim very tenderly 
Co come to her; and although the rebellious little 
urchin was not to be frightened into obedience, 
j-et he waa moved by the voice of kind entreaty, 
and told his aunt he would come back if she 
would assure him she would not correct him 
Young as he waa, he knew that if she made a 
promise he might rely upon its performance, and 
when she eng^ed not to do this, he immediately 
walked towards her and waa taken in at the open 
window, to the great relief of his agitated friends. 
When Lindley wa.'; about six years of age, he 
was aent to a school at Philadelphia, where he w 
fortunate in having a very excellent master, I 
was fond of reading, and used at this time to read 
with peculiar pleasure the " Travels of Cyrus." It 
is rather remarkable, that the fiiture grammarian 
shouid, even at this early age, have been fond of 
grammatical exercises, for few boys like grammar 
until they begin toundcrstandsomethingof its im- 
jpQrtAflce,' but yottng Murray viaa oK,t^l^^*«I«Sl. ^l 
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parse sentences, not merely becanae ihis fortnt^^ 
part of his task, but with a real feeling of pleasure 
in the study. 

From tlds school he was soon removed, as his 
parents left Philadelphia to reside for a time at 
North Carolina, and they took their little boy 
with them. The time occupied by the voyage to 
this place was, to a restless playful child, a period 
of great weariness. Instead of the meadows about 
the city in which he would have liked to ramble, 
or the play-gjound of the school in which he was 
used to active sport, his movements were con- 
fined to the deck of the vessel, or sometimes to the 
narrower compass of the cabin; and though the 
sailors were very kind in trying to lessen the 
tediousness of the voyage, yet it seemed very long 
to the impatient young passenger. The cry of 
land is generally a joyful sound to those on the 
waters ; and so great was the pleasure of Lindley, 
when the haven was first seen, that he never 
forgot the sensations he then experienced even at 
the latter part of his life. 
Alittle act of geiierosityw\u.c\i\»e^A(iTTQei.M. 
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this time shows that, when a child, he felt that ^- 
titude for kindness which was a conspicuous feature 
in hia later character, leading him ever to thank 
those who did him the slightest service with great 
warmth of feeling. One day, soon after reaching 
the end of his voyage, while he was wandering 
about, rejoicing in having regained the free use of 
his limbs, he happened to find a little parcel con- 
taining a few shillings. Like most schoolboys 
on the accession of such a treusmre, he began con*- 
sidering in what way the money should be em- 
ployed, and it directly occurred to him that the 
best way of spending it would be to buy soma 
loaves of fresh bread for the sailors of the ship in 
which he had lately been. He went and bought 
the loaves, and the men were not only glad of 
the refreshment, but so thatikfiil to the kind bof ' 
who had remembered them, that he felt much 
pleased at having spent his money on them rathra 
than on himself. 

The family soon settled at New York, and 
when he was eight years of age, young Murray 
was seiit to resume hia stupes 'iiv 'tJsaX. c*l ■ ^*5j 
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made good progress in his studies, but was a 
excessively fond of play, indeed on some occasions 
he used entirely to absent himself from school, 
during the hours of study, to seek his arausement. 
But he could not be quite happy while acting the 
truant. He knew that he was doing wrong, and 
dreaded that he should be detected and pimiahed; 
and he had much difRculty in stilling the voice of 
conscience, so far as to derive any enjoyment. 
Yet, again and again he was tempted by the sunny 
mornings to seek his pleasure in sport, instead 
of confining himself to the school-rooni. He 
had very little difficulty in learning, however, 
for often when he had spent his usual holidays in 
amusement, and was expected next day to bring 
lessons which should have been prepared at these 
times, he would sit down to study them, just as his 
companions were about to repeat them, and would 
say them so correctly that his neglect was not 
discovered by his tutor. Indeed, in consequence 
of his ability to leam readily, the improvement 
which ie made was so great, that he gave greM j 
«atis&ctioa to the genfeman -Ao cnt^miaiA, \m. j 



education; and Lindley, finding that he got o: 
well, with little trouble — 



manhood, for 



3 remarkable, both in his youth and 
r the love and veneration ivith which 
he regarded the Scriptures. He took great plea- 
sure in reading the sacred volume. He cc 
enjoy ita literary beauties— its sweet and lofty | 
imagery— its simple narrative — its noble and ' 
elevated principles ; and after his early childhood 
his life was guided by its commands, and his 
spirit consoled by its hopes. The circumstance 
which at first drew his attention to the inspired 
writings was one upon which he always reflected ' 
with pleasure. A sheet of paper was given him, 
upon which he was to exhibit a gpecimen of hia i 
best pemnanship. It was a large and handsome 
paper, ornamented both at the top and sides, 
with pictures representing the different events 
connected with the birth of Christ. There were 
the shepherds as they watched in the peacefnl 
field near Bethlehem, and the hsa.xs.'o^-) MiaM>J 
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aengera of the wondrous tidings, and the in&nt ^ 
ihe manger, and the bending philosophers fi-om 
the distant East, and all the otlier circumstances 
of that important period, which we Jiave seen de- 
picted by the artist till we are quite familiar with 
their representation. The rentre of the sheet was 
left blank for the pmpose of receiving the writing, 
and there were many reasons why it was an object 
of interest to the youth. The ornamented paper 
was to be his own, the penmanship was to be 
shown to his friends as a proof of his improve- 
ment, and we cannot wonder that he gazed on it 
with delight, and careftilly compared the pictures 
with the narrative contained in the New Testa- 
ment. As he read, he was struck with the beauty 
of the Scripture account, and it made so great an 
impression upon his feelings, that he could never 
peruse the passage afterwards without deep ema- 
tion, nor without recalling to his memory the 
influence which it had upon his youthiul mind. 

When Lindley was about thirteen or fourteen 
years of age, his father removed him from school, 
«>d ss. be intended biittgiB^ \v\t(i m^ ^ot *. two- , 
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chant, he placed htm in his own caunting;-house^ 
Mr. Murray, although he sincerely wished to sec 
his son prosperous and happy, did not consult hia 
wishes in the choice of his profession, thinking 
that he could better tell what was desirable for 
him than that one so young could determine for 
himself; but the event proved, that had he en- 
tered more fully into the feelings of the youth, 
both he and his son would have been spared much 
anxiety. Desirous of making him attentive to 
business, Mr. Murray kept him very closely 
engaged in the counting-house, and Lindley, who 
had a great dislike to his employment, daily be- 
came more impatient of the restraint, and at 
length openly declared that he would rather 
follow any business than that of a merchant. It 
was a painful thing to a young lad so situated 
to find that his father, instead of enabhag hinj 
to acquire a knowledge of some other profession^ 
persevered in insisting upon his continued appli- 
cation to this ; and young Murray became so 
restless and unhappy, that it was after some time 
thought advisable to place him wAV » mft^^aMSj 
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a( some distance from home, in the espectation 
ll)at this change might reconcile him to meir- 
eantile engagements. He was therefore sent to 
reside with a friend at Philadelphia, hut this 
removal did not have the effect. His thoughts 
were busy in i»ntrasting with his own employ- 
ment the happiness which they enjoyed who were 
studying for the learned professions, or he was 
muring on the honours which had been obtained 
by some eiainent in literature or science, and 
turning with disgust from the business of the 
eounting-house ; and it was in vain that his 
friends represented to him the advantages which 
were presented by the occupation of a merchant, 
of early obtaining wealth and respectability in 

Mr. Murray, finding that his plans Imd hitherto 
failed in inducing his son to take any interest in 
^e transactions in which he was engaged, at 
length resolved to try and awake a commercial 
spirit by giving him a httle speculation, in which 
eAe proEts were to be his own. He made him a 
/•resent of a greatmiro\ier oisvVjCT-wWKNMSi-wWsfh l 
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^Vwire to be a small stock in trade for him. Theae^ 1 
^1 "he recommended him to sell, and with the monef ' 
^^"io purchase some materials for further ci 

The prospect of acquiring a small property for 
himself in some measure aroused the interest of the 
young merchant, and he might perhaps have over- 
come his dislike to the profession had not an event 
occurred which was of great importance in the i 
life of the youth, and might have ruined h%] 
happiness and prospects. 

Mr. Murray had a very high idea of filial dntf, ^ 
d sometimes made too little allowance for the ] 
B^^ly spirits and active nature of his ; 

pected an implicit obedience to his command*, 9 
were however usually reasonable, and which 4 
1 had not generally the wish to disob^> • 
I'One very proper regulation of his father's v 
■ *ttiat Lindley should not leave the house in i 
l.'ivening without permission, and this was gei 
■^Jstly obtained by a request. One evening, how- 
■, when Mr. Murray was absent f 

Tis asked by an uncle to spend a few 
9 with him. He miic\\ wi^ea. ^«> »w^w?-'* 
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invitatian, and would have immediately reqttf 
leave of his fatlier, but his absence reodered this 
impossible. He knew that his father could hare 
no objection to the society into which he was in- 
vited, and as he thought that, if he had been at 
home, lie would have consented to his going-, he 
naturally considered that in this emergency be 
might venture to act for himself. When Mr. 
Murray returned, he was exceedingly displeased 
at finding that his son bad g;one out without 
obtaining leave, and nest morning be called him 
into a private apartment, and reproved bim hr 
disobedience. Lindley endeavoured to justify 
himself by pleading the circumstances of the 
case; but his iather considered that nothii^ 
could excuse his having broken a direct com- 
mand. He then chastised him very severely, 
and assured bim, that he would inflict simiUr 
punishment if he ever acted thus again. Young 
Murray was high-spirited, but he had a strong 
sense of rectitude and duty, and, though indigrumt 
at the niaoner in which be had been punished, ht 
vmuid, upon reflection, \iav 
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parental authority could he have felt that hia 
fatlier had acted rightly. But he thoug-ht his 
couduct unkiad and even unjust, and from that 
hour resolved that he would no longer endure 
this restraint, hilt would take the dangerous step 
of leaving his home. He knew that he had 
good ahilities i he was young and healthy, and, 
being ignorant of the world, he felt confident that 
he could succeed in life, without the assistance of 
others. It was well for young Murray that I 
project was not auccessiul to its ftill extent, for in 
after years this good man used to look hack upon 
this act as one of great imprudence and dangerj 
and regard its prevention as a peculiar blessing of | 
Providence. 

Young Murray's conduct upon this i 
proves that he was not relinquishing business 
from any wish to be idle ; and he determined upon 
a place of retreat, which shows that though he 
did not act quite as he should have done, yet that 
there was nothing vicious in his habits or d 
position. He had heard that at Burlington, 
town at some distance from New York, thaw, ■h'^^ 
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a Beminary coDducted by a master of great talent 
and exceilence, and here he detennined to place 
himself for study, and remain as loog as his funds 
would allow. He longed to acquire more know 
ledge, and particularly wished to leam the French 
latiguage, which he thought would be useful to 
him, as he intended, after a course of study, to 
commence business. He packed up, therefore, his 
books, clothes, and all that he possessed, and pur- 
chasing for his present wear, a suit of clothes 
quite unlike that in whicli he usually dressed, he 
took the opportunity of making his escape Irom 
home at a time when he knew that his absence 
would not create immediate suspicion. He pro- 
ceeded directly to Burlington, glad to be emanci- 
pated firom harsh restraint, and full of anticipa- 
tions of the enjoyments of study. He thought he 
could now spend his time on books ; and conscious 
of his own mental pon'ers, he expected to make 
considerable attainments in literature. He had 
leisure, quiet, and what indeed he liked best of i^J^ 
was master of his own pursuits. ^^^H 

Liadtey Murray arriyeii uv "&'ai\m^«s\,, ^^H 
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attained his wishes ; but waa he hajipy ? Not 
quite so. Remembrances of his mother intruded 
upon his solitude. He knew well that by night and 
by day her thoughts would be upon him. He 
knew that when her daily prayers arose to heaven, 
she would plead with tears for her wandering' 
boy; and that when the family assembled at 
meal times, she would look at his empty seat 
with an aching heart. He loved her, too, and fell 
a longing for her society ; he missed those gentle 
attentions, those words of kindness, which ars 
found in the family circle, and in the midst of 
ardent hopes of future success, and the enjoyment 
of present comfort, he often sighed at thought 
of his mother. 

Meantime his place of refiige had been dia- 
<:overed by his parents, and several friends had 
remonstrated with him upon his conduct, and ' 
vainly endeavoured to persuade him to return 
home. He oorameni'ed his studies, and continued 
them with great perseverance ; when after some 
application, he thought he would indulge him- 
fith B. little recreation, and 50 ^q* »■ ^*«^ 
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time to Piiiladelphia. This plat 
twenty milea distant from his present abode, anil 
lie had there an intimate friend of his own age. 
Lindley met his companion, and much enjoyed 
the opportunity of mutual confidence and friend- 
ship. They parted, and the young student was 
about to return to his seminary, when, just as be 
was leaving Philadelphia, he met with a gentle- 
man who a short time before had dined at his 
father's house. He immediately recognised 
Lindley, and suppoaing that he was still living 
at home, inquired when lie would be leaving 
Philadelphia. LindJey replied that he was on 
the point of setting off. The gentleman then 
asked him to take charge of an important letter, 
ivith which he had just been to the post-office, 
and found himself too late for the post. He 
beg^d that he would deliver the letter personally, 
and as soon as possible. Unwilling to disclose 
his circumstances, young Murray, in the con- 
frision of the moment, undertook the charge trf 
the letter, without haA-ing time to consider w)iat 
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diese circumstances would liave thought that 
■they should not have done wrong by waiting until 
nest day, and then forwarding it by the post. 
But Lindley had sentiments of honour and jua- i 
tice which forbade this. He knew that though ha I 
had not said he would deliver the letter, yet the . 
gentleman supposed that he meant to do s 
lie felt that breaking a promise, whether given or 
implied, was a mean and unprincipled action. He 
trembled as he thouglit of entering the town where 
'his father lived, but hb sense of duty overcame 
fears, and he determined, that though he 
Lould incur some risk and expense, he would 
hire a carriage, and go to New York and fiilfil 
his trust. He landed and safely delivered tiie 
letter ; but when he was stepping into the packet- 
boat which was to convey him back to Burlinff- | 
ton, he was told that it would not sail till the ' 
next morning. Vexed at this delay, he went to 
an inn to await the time of hia departure, when 
he was surprised in the course of the evening 
'by seeing his uncle enter the room. Some per- i 
'X>a who knew the faiiiUy \vai 6efia\iM&s%^ 
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Ihe town, and informed this gentlec 
arrival. His uncle treated him with great kind- 
ness and affection, and earnestly persuaded him 
to return home. He used many ai^mnents to 
convince him that he ought to do so, but he 
remained firm, until his uncle told him that his 
mother was in great sorrow on account of his 
absence, and pointed out the unkindness of leaving 
die town without even visitiug her. The b^ter 
feelings of his nature then overcame his resent- 
ment, and he determined to spend a few hours 
alone with her. 

How many a wanderer has \>eea recalled homt 
hy the recollection of his mother's sorrow on his 
account! How often the wild and wayward 
youth has been reclaimed at sight of parental ten- 
derness and grief ! Even the unhappy man, whose 
crimes have brought upon him the punishment 
of the laws of his country, can better bear public 
i&grBce than the loss of the good opinion of 
her wio was his first and best earthly Mead. 
Misa Martineau menliois, thai when she visited 
of Auburn, m ^ VlTaiRi % 
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were men there who, though criminal, had not for- 
gotten their early ties. " Several," says this lady, 
"told me more about their mothers than about 
anything else in their former iirea; and those 
who were tried nnder folse names, seemed more 
afraid of their mothers' knowing where they were 
than of any other consequences." 

Young Murray, having now resolved upoa 
visiting his home, chose a time for ^ing so when 
he thought that his father would be absent. His 
mother received him with much emotion, and her 
pale countenance plainly showed the traces of suf- 
fering and anxiety. Lindley was deeply affected 
by seeing this, and was just giving way to 
his feelings, when, to his great surprise, his father 
entered the room. For a moment resentment 
arose to his mind, and almost overcame the ten- 
derness he had just before experienced. Con- 
fused and vexed, he received his father with a 
cold and embarrassed air; but Mr. Murray, 
advanced kindly towards him, and tenderly 
saluted him. The pride which opposition n 
oa/f have increased waa aoJoiueA V^ ■Nii&x* 
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and when his father expressed his joy at seeing 
him again, the youth felt glad that he was once 
more beneath the paternal roof, and felt that bis 
late absence had much endeared to him both his 
home and its familiar faces. It was indeed well 
for him that he returned to the care of his friends, 
for he was but fourteen years old, and though 
a boy of much thought and determination, yet he 
was too inexperienced to be his own guide. He 
no^ settled at home, and his parents never spoke 
of the trouble he had caused them, but very gene- 
rously avoided any allusion to his past conduct. 
A person was sent to Burlington, to settle hia 
aflfairs there, and to bring away his clothes and 
other property : and thus happily ended an affair 
which might, by its rashness, have led him into ruin» 
and brought his mother with sorrow to the grave. 
Not only had young Murray learned an im- 
portant lesson from this event, but it had also 
served to convince his father that he must in 
future avoid harsh methods in his managementt 
Lindley now requested that he might pursue his 
classical studies under a private tutor^ and hi§ 
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bther immediately supplied him with one. He 
was now very happy. From early rooming, even 
till midnight, he was engaged in study. Hig 
tutor was intelligent, and literature had charrns 
for the young student which could well compen- 
sate for the absence of mirth and amusement- 
He felt that he was improving. New facts, ne 
ideas, seemed every day to present themselves ; 
and his mind both acquired and iietained them 
with increasing power. Aa Dr. Johnson has said, 
'' the acquisition of knowledge is in itself a plea- 
sure," and the enthusiasm of the youth led him to 
enter with earnest delight upon the perusal of the 
works of those whose voices are silent in the tomb, 
yet whose written ivords shall lire for ever. For 
awhile esercise was neglected, but his declining 
health soon warned him that if he wished for 
vigour of body and activity of mind, he must 
fiilfil one of the laws of his nature, and occasion- 
ally relinquish study, and seek exercise and air' 
By persevering in walking out, he regained his 
health, which he well knew it was his diit>;, as. 
m?/i OS ill's interest, to preaerre- 
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We are veiy apt to think that our health is W 
entirely our own, that, if we choose to waste it, we 
are the only sufferers. But we are all sent Into 
the world to act as well as think ; and, as Lord 
Bacon has said, " In this theatre of man's life, 
God and angels only should be lookers on." But 
active usefulness is in most cases prevented by 
illness. It is the duty of us all to add as much ba 
possible to the cheerftilness and comfort of society ; 
but how shall we do this if our languid frames 
and aching heads render us only (it for the sick 
couch ? If the Almighty sends us sickness, then 
we may cheerfully remember that " they also 
serve who only stand and wait," but if it come 
on us through the neglect of the n 
then we bring to ourselves sorrow, and to t 
friends inconvenience and anxiety. 

The great veneration in which Lindley ft 
always held the Sacred Volume led him to study 
many works which explain it, or which prove that 
it was penned by writers inspired by a Divine 
author. He made himaeU atunainted with the 
^wfcs of the most enmiEDX imoeft oti ■Oosaft »&r 
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jacta. He now joined a society of young men 
who met togetber to discuss literary questions, 
and he was well known to hia companions as the 
fearless and conscientious advocate of the truths 
of Revelation. 

It was not until young Murray was in his 
eighteenth year that he determined ou following 
the profession of the law. Hia father was sorry 
that he made this choice. He thought that thifl 
business presented temptations to wrong, which a 
youth might find it difficult to resist 
minded his son that, as he was connected with the 
Society of Friends, any deviation from the strict- 
est virtue and integrity would dishonour that 
religious community ; while he a^;ain pointed out 
to him the prospects he had of success in life if 
he could consent to be a merchant, But Lindlef ( 
thought that the mercantile employment would 
not allow time for study, while the profession of a 
lawyer would not only admit it but render it in- 
dispensable. He wrote a long letter to his fether, 
in which he replied to all the arguments he had. 
adruaced. Tim letter Mi. MMrta.'s aVo-fl«i'«i^s«. 



friends, and among others to his own professional 
adviser, who was a lawyer of ability and integrity. 
He seconded the arguments of the young man, and 
ills father then placed him with thia gentleman, to 
whom he paid a large sum as premium. Mr. 
Murray soon afterwards made his sou a present 
of an extensive and escellent library, containing, 
hesidea miraerous volumes on general literature, 
a good collection of law books. 

The young lawyer soon made good progress in 

the knowledge of his profession, and was upon the 

whole well satiafied with it ; yet he found it was 

nut quite so delightful a study as he had fancied 

it. He found that tlie had to acquaint himself 

with many things whicli were very uninteresting, 

and to examine much which was very perplexing. 

Many wearisome details had to be digested, and 

long cases pondered over, which, though they 

might interest him by exercising his iutellectuat 

I acuteness, were little fitted to gratify his taste for 

I general literature. Several of our great lawyers 

[ have been emiaent also as literary men: yet 
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X-<inl Erskine, have united to legal science 90 
great a povver of beautiful expression as that their 
works OQ the subject of law could afford much 
gratification to the general taste of their readers. I 
The old volumes over which Murray had to pore, I 
were seldom enlived by eloquence like that of thia I 
eminent lawyer, whose pure and classical Euglish | 
could win attention to details, which, in the hands | 
of most writers, would be tedious and unpleaalng. i 
But though the subject of our narrative felt less 
delight in his profession than he had previously 
eK.pected, yet lie persevered in his pursuit, and at 
the latter end of lour years' study, was called to j 
the bar. He early married an excellent lady, to j 
whom, through life he was tenderly attached. 

The acquisition of riches was never at any time 
the object of Lindley Murray's wishes ; and afl I 
lie in a few years obtained a competent fortune, 1 
he retired from business at an early age, in orde? 
that he might have leisure to do good to others : I 
but an illness, which deprived him of muscular | 
strength, rendered him for the remainder of his j 
days almost a prisoner to \\ia \^Cl^J^fc. %e -w^a i»M 
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tlie Lm mxtocn nan of his life, be never (eft his 
own dtreUing, and cooU aeliJoin bear the air fioni 
an open window. Daring these rears he \ras 
employed in writjug' those works which hare been 
■o useful to the roong, and from some of wbich 
the advanced student derives both pleasore and 
improreanent. The most excellent precepts are 
inculcated in all his writings. Even the sentences 
in the school-book, familiarly called " MurTar's 
Exercises," are arranged with a view not only of 
teaching the pupil grammar, bat of conreyii^ 
many beautiful sentiments expressed with tast» 
and elegante. The first work which he published 
was called "The Power of Religion on the Mind," 
and as his sole motive for writing it was to benefit 
othen, he printed it at his own expense, and sent 
copies of it, nicely bound, as presents to the prin- 
cipal inhabitants in York, near which town he 
came to live, and remained till his death. The 
money he received from his numerous other botA%' 
lie devoted entirely to charitable purposes. 
rite whole of the wntko;?^ rf \^vi% ^jtoATO 
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composed under circumBtances iu which none but 
a mind of considerable energy and industry would 
have made any exertion. The days spent i 
bodily inaction were occupied by mental exercise 
and instead of a languid and weary existence, his 
was a life of cheeriiil happiness. 

Oh '. how o^n do our hearts fill with gladness 
as we feel the Spring breezes reviving our frames, 
and we listen to the many joyous voices of birds, 
and of the young lambs of the meadow, or rejoice 
in the scent of the hidden violet! Howseldomdo 
we, as we roam under the bright smishine, pause 
to remember that there are' thousands to whom 
sickness denies the pleasure we enjoy, who love 
the fair face of nature as well as we, and who 
would no less delight to bound across the meadow, 
or to sit and listen by the brook ? But when we 
revel in the health and joy of youth, we should 
sometimes ask ourselves what would be our re- 
sources if strength and activity were taken &om 
us ? Years, long years were passed by Lindley 
Murray in his quiet seclusion, yet they were years 
of unrepiniog cheerfulness, spent u\, «ni&sA ^ 'M 
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himself, and in kindness and consolation to others. 
No murmur ever escaped his lips. His friends 
had not to listen to mournful longings that he 
might enjoy the active pleasures in which he once 
delighted, hut with the meek acquiescence of the. 
Christian he acknowledged with gratitude the 
many blessings which God had still left him, and 
lesigned himself calmly into the hand of .fai& 
Maker. 

Lindley Murray died at Holgate near York 
in 1826. 
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It is a very common thing for persona to predict 
of a child at a very early age much of his fiiture 
capacity. The little creature who asks questions 
which weary and perplex his nuise ; or who strews 
his toys in fragments over the floor, having broken 
them that he may discover how they are made ; 
or who sits over his book trying to master his 
^^Iphabet, is pronounced likely to be a clever boy- 



l« 



oppS^^ 



Tliis, perhaps, is oftener right than the opj 
concluBioii, that the uhiki who seems to have but 
little cnrioaity and an inaptitude for learning ivill 
iitiver at any part of his life possess talents. 
Fatuities often exist in ihe mind wliich have not 
discovered themselves, because as yet the child 
has not felt any particuiar interest in the subjects 
presented to him j or it may be that he is slow of 
apprehension, and is long- before he fully under- 
stands anything, while, if once his mind com- 
prehends it, he has a more clear and correct im- 
pression than the bright and clever child who 
perceives things at a glance. The unhappy poet 
Chatterton was unable, even at seven years of age, 
to learn the alphabet, and his mother was die- 
tressed by his incapacity ; and yet in early youth 
his poetic genius was unquestioned. Thomson 
was called at school a dull hoy, yet Lis delightfill 
poems of the " Seasons," and still more dcHgfit- 
ful " Castle of Indolence," have so charmed the 

irld that maav a pilgrimage I 

' poet to hia lowly gra,"je at RicJimondjJ 



cfien the tear of affectionate regret has bi 
dropped by stratigiira on his tomb. 

It might have been supposed that one who, i 
like Dr. Clarke, possessed in manhood aa im- 
tnense store of learning, would have been remark- 
able even in infancy for his love of books. Yet 
there was not any disposition for learning to read 
at an early age, and none who knew the little 
child would have foretold his tiiture scholarsliip. 

Adam Clarke was born about the year 1700, at 
an obscure village in Ireland, called Moybeg, in 
the county of Londonderry. His father, Mr 
John Clarke, M.A., was schoolmaster of the 
parish, and a man of great classical attainments ; i 
but as the income arising from his school was \ 
very small, he was compelled to cultivate a farm, ! 
and devote to it the hours in which he was not I 
engaged in teaching Adam was his second son. 
-iThe elder cliild had spent the years of his infancy 
^^nth an indulgent uncle, who had spoiled him ' 
r^very much. He was a remarkably fine boy, and 
when his mother received him home again, she \ 
bestowed more tenderneaa and a.ffijc^w'u wig^ii"^*^* 
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younger son ; thong-h happily 



ly ^a 



thao on her 

unwise preference never lesaeoed the mutnal re- 
gard of the brothers Adam therefore met mth 
few caresses, and was reproved for his faults with 
It degree of severity- Yet his parents, though 
strict, acted bo as to gain his love and reverence ; 
for many years afterwards, when this great man 
was in middle life, he would take off his hat 
whenever he passed through the ehurchyard where 
his father lay buried. When his mother died, 
too, though he was then in advanced years and 
surrounded by a large family, yet the news of her 
decease came unexpectedly, and it turned his 
cheek pale and made his lips quiver ; he spoke 
not a word, but silently raising his eyes to Heaven, 
he retired into the solitude of his chamber to 
weep there. 

The little Irish boy had a fine robust &aim 
and healthy constitution ; and as little nursing- was 
bestowed upon him, he very soon learned to take 
care of himself. Before he was nine months old 
be xmuld wander about alone in a field near hit 
Aeier's house. He uaei Ui \n^e ^a -wS^n. -i* 
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snow as its feathery flakes fell from the dark 
clouds to the earth, and in childish fondness he 
would call it his lirother. Nothing delighted him 
more than to get out upon the snowy ground 
when the recent storm had clad all Nature in 
white. The little hardy hoy cared nothing for 
snow or wind; but would often steal away from 
his warm bed in the early morning with no other 
covering than his shirt ; and taking a piece of 
wood for his shovel, would dig holes in the snow, 
call them rooms, and then sit down in tliis naked 
condition, rejoicing in the chilling home of his 
own making. A more delicate frame would have 
sunk under this exposure to weather, but he grew 
up very strong, and his excellent constitntiaD wai 
rendered more robust by encountering tlie hmt' 
ships of life, and was better fitted for ti» put 
exertions which in manhood be had to ariib 
He used often to amuse his pUMM ami «^|^ 
hours by his feats of strength, ftr lw«Hil«tt 
ease roil large stones over the gnMii«Utlk litf 
bildren could have eve 
tiTbe father of Mr. 
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Adam's birtti, promised to take the entire thai 
of him. As early therefore as' the child could 
leSTe his mother, he was sent to he under tfie 
care of his grandmother. But the little boy had 
already become used to an active and roving life, 
and liked far better to spend his time under the 
hedf^s and in the fields, collecting stones and 
piling them into heaps, or running after the 
birds or animals on his father's farm, than to sit 
quietly by the aide of his grandmother in her still 
parlour. There was a draw-well, too, upon die 
premises into which little Adam was particularly 
fond of peeping; and his aged relative, worn out 
with the necessity of constantly following his 
restless footsteps, and beinp kept in perpetual fear 
leat her wild grandson should, in some unguarded 
moment, fall into the well, was at length obliged 
to resign her charge and send him home to his 
parents. 

When about five years of age, he had the sinall- 
pox ; and as it was usual at that time to keep 
Teraons affected with this complaint from any ^tf 
te curtains were dravra, aiA ft^a ^ 
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loaded with blankets. But no fear of reproof 
could keep the restless child in bed, and several 
times, when covered with this disease, and burning 
with the fever wliich accompanies it, he shook the 
clothing off him and ran out in the open air en- 
joying the relief of the fi-esh breezes. Onward 
he went, running along as if in health, though 
his little feet were so tender trom the effects of the 
complaint that he suffered pain from every step 
he made. i ^ 

There was one fanciful antipathy taken by the I 
child, which, as it led to an amusing incident, ie 
worth recording. He had a great dislike to large I 
ht men, and could not be persuaded to attach 
himself to any person who was very stout, what- 
ever kindness might be shown him by such an 
individual. Tliere was a gentleman living near 
his father's house, a Mr. Pearce Quinlin, who 
was remarkably corpulent, and consequently the 
object of his antipathy. Mr. Quinlin tried to 
win the regard of his young neighbour by little , 
gifts and other acts of friendship, but notliing> 
coaid prevail on Adam to be ou aQG:\«kQ\<± M 
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with him. One day a man, who was a pretended 

fortune-teller, (called by the Irish a apae-maa,) 
called at Mr. Ciarke's hoase and otFered to tell 
the family their foture destinies. The man was 
deaf and dumb j and the Irish peasantry believe, 
in common with many others, that where the 
Almigh^ has denied to any person the power c£ 
speech, he has bestowed upon him, by way of 
compensation for the defect, the extraordinary 
power of looking into futurity. This man had 
consequently acquired great reputation in the 
neighbourhood, and was said to have accurately 
predicted many things which had since happened. 
Adam stood looking at the fortune-teller with 
silent wonder, which the man observing, he made 
signs to him that he would one day be enormously 
fat and very fond of the bottle. Poor Adam was 
seized with horror at this intimation. To grow 
fat — to love liquor — these were evila which he 
dreaded from his inmost soul. He had seen a 
drunken man, and looked on him with disguH^ 
and faring lest the prediction of the spae-man 
ahouid be correct, and a.1. \iia ftwma'CxTOft'WiMiwsisL 
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tbat God could avert the ill, the poor little fellow 
rao out into a field, and falling down on his kneea 
behind some furze-bushes, innocently uttered the 
following prayer ; " O Lord God, have mercy upon 
me, and never suffer me to become like Pearce 
Quiulin!" The prophecy was never forgotten, 
and throughout life Dr. Clarke had a great aver- 
sion both to the evil of drunkenness and the mia- 
fortuue of excessive corpulence. 

Adam's trials in life began when it was thought 
necessary that he should learn the alphabet. 
This was an undertaking of no small labour both 
to teacher and pupil, for the first elements in 
learning were not to be acquired in a day- In 
vain the names of the letters were repeated, in 
vain was the alphabet frequently wetted by the 
tears of the little learner, he seemed to know no 
more to-day than he knew yesterday. 

Sometimes he was scolded for his stupidity, 

sometimes punished for his apparent inattention 

or obstinacy, tili at length the poor child began 

ll^to despair of ever learning to read. His mine 



was ao much depressed by the fancied diflicQl^, 
and the reproofs which u'ere sure to accompanir 
the daily lesson, that, had not a. circum stance 
occurred to g;ive him some encouragement, be 
might have soon been considered a hopeless 

A gentleman from a neighbouring school 
having called on Mr. Clarke, he was requested by 
him to hear some of the bo\-s repeat their lessoni. 
Little Clarke was then about eight years of age, 
and was just learning tn spell words of two or 
three letters. Slowly and reluctantly he took up 
his book to the stranger, and with much fear Bad 
embarrassment went through his task as well *■ 
he could. His father felt quite ashamed of bu 
ignorance, and remarked that " that boy was s 
grievous dunce !" The strange teacher, pattii^. 
the trembling child kindly on the head, said, 
" Never fear. Sir, this lad will make a good 
scholar." Perhaps he who uttered the plea^ng 
promise was more anxious to cheer the boy 
expectant that it should be fulfilled ; but 
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dened one young heart, and could the gentleman 
have looked within and seen the hope it awakened 
he would have felt that he had his reward. 

But Time and Patience, which will do wonders, 
hmught Adam tirongh the " Reading made 
Easy ;" and his instructor then advanced him !o the 
reading of the English Testament, and gave him 
the Latin grammar to study. The first sentence 
whicli he had to learn puzzled him exceedingly. 
No one attempted to explain it to him ; and how 
was he to know what was meant when he found thw 
grammarian asserting, that " In speech be these 
eight parts following. Noun, Pronoun, Verb, 
Participle, declined; Article, Conjunction, Pre- 
position, Interjection, uudeclined ? Its so happened 
that the pupil had not that quickness of appre- 
hension which would have led him to form soma 
idea of the meaning of this phrase; neither had 
he the poirer of memory which enables some boys 
to learn a ntimber of words correctly, when they 
do not understand what they signify. His was a 
kind of mind which could remember events i 
hcts, but not words; and as ^e coAi. imAVi 
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understand the &ct, nothing was 
but a jai^n of language. Besides, he bad beta 
reproved so often for inability to leam, that be 
wanted courage and energy to make the attempt. 
These combined cinmmstaaces hod induced hit 
instructor to think him stupid, till the little boy 
thought fto too. Next came the difficnltr of 
declining nouns, and here again poor Adam had la 
lament his V¥unt of ability. But the conjugation 
of verbs roused hia drooping spirits, he perceived 
a kind of music in their terminations, which 
served to connect them in his memory ; and, to 
the surprise of his school-fellows, he soon learned 
a large number of them. Some parts of LJUy^ 
grammar were so unbteiligible to him, that al 
one time he actually spent two whole days and 
part of a third in endeavouring to learn to leporl 
two lines- The poor child wept over hs boolu 
and at length laid it down in complete despair of 
ever being able to overcome the ditiiculty. Am tat 
English class was then going up to the iiuiBt«r, ll* 
took an Engli^ Testament in bis hand, snd^ 
(rembling with dreaA an4 NeiA'Cxcre^weiA.-a.^-wtk. 
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them. His father perceiving him, said in an 
angry, tone, " Sir, what brought you here, and 
where is your Latin grammar?" He burst into 
tears, and answered in a low voice, " Sir, I can- 
not learn it." He expected that this reply would 
have brought iramediate punishment, and it was 
therefore a relief to liear even the angry words 
" Go, Sirrah, and take up your grammar : if you 
do not speedily get that lesson, 1 shall pull your 
ears as long as Towler's, (a great dog in the yard,) 
and you shall be a beggar to the day of your 
death." This terrible threat filled the heart of 
the little boy with grief He sate down in silent j 
coniiisian beside a young gentleman who had i 
formerly been in class with him, but had so got , 
on in his lea»ona before him, that he had begged 
to be advanced to another class. " What !" said 
his school-fellow, " have you not teamed that 
lesson yet? What a stupid ass I You and I began 
together, you are now only in As in prsesenti, 
and I am in syntax," and proceeded to ridicule 
his companion still further for his slow progrESB. 
Adam, though deeply movtifteil, via* wA ojiSfc v^ 



subdued id spirit as to Ibten to these taunts t 
out indignation. " What!" siod he to himself, 
" shaU I ever be a dunce, and the butt of these 
fello»-8' insults!" The spirit of emulation did 
what no punishment could effect; he longed lu 
feel upon an equality with the other boya; and, to 
the surprise of hia master and school fellows, he 
snatched up his book, and in a few minutes 
learned aJid repeated his lesson. Suqjrised and 
encouraged at finding that he really could conquer 
so great a difficulty, he learned another and 
another lesson, and returned so often to repeat 
them, that hia master was wearied by their mua- 
ber. He soon mastered Latin vereea with thsir 
conatructiona, rules, exceptions, &c , with a rapidity 
which amazed both his Instnicter and himself. 
Never was there a greater change. The dull 
despised boy had turned into the apt ^scholar, 
and the heart so lately heavy with sorrow, now 
bounded with exultation and hope. 

From this lime Adam made rapid advances in 
hie studies, notwithstanding the disadvantaAV 
vdiicb both lie ani \fla\iTo'i\«\V4.iV 
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^m daily intemiptiuns. The farm was cultivated 
almost entirely by the two boys and their father. 
When the seed was to be sown, or tlie corn 
gathered in, labourers were employed to aaaist; 
but at all other times the agriculture was con- 
ducted by the family. The well-known attain- 
ments of Mr. Clarke gained him a large number 
of pupils, so that he had little time left for farm- 
ing, but he was fond of niral emiiloyraent, and 
used to rise early, and to work both morning and 
evening in Ins fields : and when the vacations 
arrived, and leisure came to the busy man, he took 
up his spade, or went out all day with his plough. 
But the labour necessary for the management of 
a larm eonipelled one of the boys to engage in it 
daily. They therefore went into school by turns; 
the one on one day, the other on the next ; while 
the one who had the benefit of the lessons, re- 
membered them as well as be could, and in 
the evening repealed them to his brother. This 
arrangement was one which was juat to the 
two lads, and notwithstanding that their progress 
was eomcH-hat imiieded by 'A, -^eX \rj "iis^ 'mbi- 
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IWckgaM taste of Hr. Clnke rendered bin 
> gnst icaJcr aad adninr of tbe writuigs of the 
fa« of l«im poets. Vn^'s Geoigics ilelighled 
Um. Tbe poefs deatriplMn of bosbandry, hii 
direetiooa fi>r tbe nuDagement of tbe grain, and 
die cnltme of tbe vine, all his delineations d 
niral avocations seemed to him both iiiterestiag 
and judicious, and he took these poems as his agri- 
coltura) guide. The cwinaeb were certainly no' 
inteoded by the Mantuan bard for tbe climate of 
Ireland, but were designed for the softer air oS 
Italy, j'et it appears that Mr. Clarke's amuu] 
crops "were at least as good as his neig-hbours'." 

The school in which Adam studied lav on tbe 
border of a wood, behind which was a gentl; 
rising hill, covered with bushes The boys vAo 
were orderly and considered fit to be trusted weie 
permitted by their master to go into the wood lu 
prepare their lesaona, and in this pleasant retire- 
ment, young Clarke spent some of his hap^est 
Jioun. He read m ftm »¥"^ ^^'^ *** ^^j&isi^ess. 
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and Georgics of Virgil, and having from tlie hill- 
top a good view of the fann, and the labours 
going on there, he would pause from his reading 
to comjiare the poet'a deacriptionE with the actual 
scenes and operations before him ; and thus look- 
ing from his hook upon Nature, he learned to 
associate ihem together in his mind. His spirits 
were soothed by the sight of the plenty and com- 
fort, which the brown corn-fields seemed to pro- 
mise ; and if, when he applied to books too closely | 
in-doors,he could complain with the ancient sage, , 
that " much study is a weariness to the Sesh," all 
fatigue was charmed away here, by the stillness | 
and deep repose of the woods, as the summer 
breezes played among tlie trees, and scarcely 
stirred the lightest bough. There he pondered 
on the wisdom, or virtue, or genius of those whose j 
ashes have lung since mingled with the dust ; and | 
here too he penned his earliest compositions. 

A small portion of a poetical satire, which he 
wrote when only nine years of age, will show the 
great progress which his mind had made in a 
short period, and the attalnmenla \ie \vai i«e^(i 
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gained in classical learning. He had not, it 'ST' 
&Tie, read the authors from whom he drew hin 
classical allusions ; bul he had studied Littleton's 
Dictionary till there was scarcely a name or place 
mentioned in classic story of which he could not 
tell something. Ti\e poem consisted of 175 verses, 
and was entitled, " The Parallel, or verses on 
William W — k— n of Portglenone, in the county 
of Antrim, describing the Base EsCraction, High 
Insignificance, and Family ConneKions of the 
said Wilham W— k— n, alias Pigmy Will." The 
satire commences with the fable from Ovid, which 
tells that the Isle of Egina was once deprived of 
its inhabitants by the plague. The ants then 
petitioned Joi-e to turn them into men, and their 
prayer being heard, they were changed into a 
race of pigmies. Having given this ui very good 
Terse, the little satirist thus continues :- 
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The poem then goes on to relate how these 
pigmy people declared war nitli the race of 
cranes, and how an immense crana waged 9 
single combat with poor Will, "who was in 
nmning skilled," and who therefore fled befoi^ 
his terrible enemy, till he fell dowt^ in a snoon. 
The crane then seized him, and carrying him 
through the air, let him down at Portglenoneg 
where his father lived, but which the young 
satiriat thought proper to call Portnegro. 

HU rtlcnds cmbToced him, odd by ono^ 



' . |rhis last sentence was a common expression witb-l 
Will's father. The whole poem shows n 
general knowledge ; but the ingenuity which could ' 
«dapt the fable to this mischievous purpose, and 
: skill in versification shown by its young < 
I author, were proofs of extraordinary geniiis. 

In Uter years, when Ada.ni C\'4TVeV■^&.■i^s«o■^^g[J 

sa 
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09t valuable and bi 
collection of books. The fame of his library spread 
far and wide. No private individual in the kingdom 
had so many rare and choice works. Eminent 
pMloBophers and men renowned for learning 
were glad to visit that library, which was adntirmi 
"by royalty itself:" and ivrttere employed in 
making researches into literature would request 
permission Uf take extracts from ancient books, 
of which, in some cases, he possessed the only 
existing- copy. If a leaf of an old book had been 
torn, he neatly mended it, and stained the new 
paper to the colour of the old. He had a great 
number of Oriental manuscripts, which he was 
afraid to trust into the hands of the book-binder; 
and he used to beg of his female friends piec es of 
stiff old-fashioned silk, and carefhlly paste t 
over the c overs - 

" Froni small beginnings greatest things a: 
and thus this extensive library commenced with 
a few little books of tales. Adam Clarke had no 
fercome the difficulties of learning than 
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^nce which he and his brother could aave were 
carefully lioarded, and their little all waa spent on 
books. These they read out of school houta, or 
after the periods of daily labour on the &nD, 
and aometimes duriog the hours when others wen 
aleeping. Moat of these books were fairy-tales. 
There were the Arabian Night?, and from the 
gorgeous descriptions of Oriental magnificence, 
and from the accurate delineation of Eaatem cus- 
toms which thia fascinating volume exhibits, 
Adam Clarice gained the desire for Oriental learn- 
ing which, in after years, led him to acquire so 
vast a fund of knowledge. There were also the 
PeruTian Tales ; and the romantic stories of 
Robin Hood and Little John of the good green- 
wood ; and of Valentine and Orson ; and Guy 
Earl of Warwick ; and the Seven ChampiouS) 
and many more chivalrous heroes of the olden 
time, wlioae feats they wondered at and longed to 
imitate. And then, too, they had the inimitable 
allegories of John fiimyan, his Pilgrim's Progress 
1 Holy War : and little Adam used to wondtf 
tely 67iris(ian and Hopeful remomei *■ 
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the woful dungeon kept in durance vile, bf 
Giant Despair, when Christian had a key in his 
bosom which could have 0(>eQed every lock in 
Doabting- Caatle. Then he e^»'ly read the 
adventures of that lone man cast on the desert 
island, never thinking that a narrative asserted 
in a printed book as a truth could be but a tale; 
but as he wept over the misfortunes of Robinson 
Crusoe or rejoiced when he sat in comfort in his 
cave, with his tame animals around him, he was 
learning a good moral lesson, and marking that 
the sorrows which had befallen him were caised 
by his having disobeyed his parents ; and seeing 
that even this erring wanderer was not forgotten 
by the God who made him. 

The many romantic tales which Adam read 
tended to escit« his imaginution, and to enkindle 
a love of heroic deeds and a reverence for herooB; 
and he used to listen with enthusiastic earnest- 
ness to hia father when, on the winter evenings, 
he read aloud the history of the Trojan war, as 
his family sal round tW \\ewth.. He was jxk- 
ticulariy fescinatei \i'S ^i^e cVwwfttK ^ ■%.<»*». 
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His bravery, his aobleness of mind, his love of 
(Country, mingled with the gentler virtues of hia 

[ £Iiai love, all seemed to render the chief an object 
worthy his admiration. He heard of his mighty 
deeds of valour, or dwelt on hia parting with 
Andromache and hia in&nt son, till he wished 
that he could see him. Impressed with a belief 
that the spirits of the departed are aometimeB per- 
mitted to appear again on earth and converse 
with mortab, he used to go out into the fields 
and there call upoo the spirit of Hector. Even 
hoping that the chief might listen to his iiwooft*a 
tiooa, he would sometimes venture to i 
place at which he entreated him to vis' 
but the low echoes of his voice as it fell on rock o. 
ire his only reply, and he at length learned 
that the spirits obeyed not his bidding. 

Adam's belief in supernatural appearam 

[ 4Kid in the existence of fairies, or " good people' 
as they are called, was not peculiar to him, but 

I .was shared by his neighbours, both young and 
The Irish peasantry have an immense store 
a legends, and he had joinei miwj B,-^a.-A-i ^s.-Cmc 
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cottage fireside to listen to tales whith occupii 
three hours in the telling. It is common in 
Ireland for the young people in country plac« 
to meet together of evenings at each other"* 
houses. The females employ themBelves in card- 
ing, spinning, or other domestii: occapations ; and 
the children sit around, giving any assistance 
they can render, and, " somethit^ betweea a 
hinderance and a help," hold the wooden candle, 
made of a block of bog-fir, or prepare the wool 
for their elders. Then some aged relative, a 
father or a grandfather perhaps of Uie young 
people, tells those long and wild stories which 
have descended from father to son through many 
generations. These tales of other times are some- 
tdmes very affecting, generally very wonderful and 
poetical. They tell of bravery which never ahruak 
from an encounter with the foe, but dared to die 
in defeni'c of hearth or home ; or perchance of the 
love of some true-hearted wife or maiden, wfco 
was constant to tlie object of her regard throi^ 
iong- j-eara of absence, or who mourned his Iba 
till laid beside ^mu \a -toa igcwt- 



fliey represent resentment and revenge aa virtues, 
and then come sad details of feitila continued in 
many families for long years, bringing with them 
devastation and misery to the innocent relatives 
of the offender. FeaiM tales of ghosts and 
fairies, and magical enchantments, may be heard 
in the Irish cottage which have been recorded by 
this imaginative people for many yeara. When 
the party have listened long enough to the tra- 
ditiooa of their fathers, riddles are often proposed; 
or, if the moon is giving light enough for out-of- 
door sport, the young men and boys go into the 
open air and perform feats of strength. In these 
young Clarke greatly excelled. Few boys, even 
among the hardy young peaaanta, could rival him 
in " putting the stone," or " pitching the bar." 
Balancing was a favourite amusement with the 
youths at these parties, and is a feat requiring 
steadiness of eye and skill and agility in its per- > 
formance. Adam couldhalance on his chin, nose, 
or forehead weights which few English schoolboys 
could have managed ; nor did he shrink JTom i 
balancing chairs, ladders or sUpd^isAasKowawm 
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These simiile and matily sports were geaxntU^ 
concluded by a frugal supper of uii])e«led potatoes 
and a salt herring. And when Adam and his 
brother returned home, they were always expect- 
ing to find the fairies dancing in some glen; or 
if in the morning they found a spot of earth which 
looked brown as if it had been burnt, they would 
say, " The fairies have been here last night." 

It may easily be supposed that in a district like 
this, every boy who assembled at Mr. Clarite's 
school could contribute to the stock of marvels 
already accumulated, and Adam had the fiiU 
benefit of them all. There is an ancient book 
called the " Occult Philosophy of Comeliiu 
Agrippa," respecting which many strange things 
were told by the boys. Some of them said that 
this book would fly away unlessit was kept chained 
to a lai^e block, and Adam longed very much to 
get a sight of such a wondrous volume. He bad 
heard that a schoolmaster some miles distant 
possessed the work, and he entreated his faster 
to write a letterre(\iieati.n^that it might be lent to 
him. He knew not\im%o^^Iafc''"iH^'*»a^Ma4 
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man's house, and was not nine years of age, yet 
he determined to tarry the letter, and according-Jy 
equipped himself for the journey. His mother, 
upon seeing him, said, " Adam, you must not 
attempt to go, you will be lost, for you do not 
know the road." " Never fear, mother," aaid 
the dauntless boy, " I shall find it well enough." 
" But you will be so weary by the time you get 
there that you will not have strength to return." 
" Never fear, mother," said he ; "if I can get 
there and get the book, I hope to get as much out 
of it as will bring me home without touching the 
ground." The romantic child undertook the 
Journey in fiill persuasion that he should return on 
the back of an angel ; but alas ! the hard-hearted 
schoolmaster refiised to listen to his entreaties, 
and would not trust the book out of his possession ; 
and poor Adam had no resource but to find his 
way home again upon his own feet, which did not 
move the quicker for his disappointment. 

" Fortune fevoors the brave," says the proverb, 
and this exploit was scarcely forgotten when t 
circumstaace happened to gratis^ 'Axft'uSjSa. cS- >s« 
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little hero. A group of IrBTelling tinkers c 
into the neighbourhood, who were reported to 
possess sfiTsra! books of magic ; indeed, the cot- 
tagers affirmed that they were apartyof conjurera. 
They had stationed themselves in an old deserted 
house, and their numher consisted of a man and 
his wife, a g;rown up son and some children, two 
of whom were deaf and dumb, Adam had no 
sooner heard of them than away he went in pur- 
suit of the mari'elloiia. The father of the family 
was an intelligent man, and finding from his 
young visitor's questions that he was much in- 
terested in magic, he was very kind to him, and 
began telling him of ivonders which might be 
fifected by figiu'es, diagrams, spells, and various 
enchantments. Adam was a joyfiil listener, and 
would have liked to have been told at once all 
that his new fHend had to relate, btit the tinker 
withheld some information which he promised to 
give next day. The little boy did not fail to keep 
his appointment, and who shall describe his de- 
light when several books were produced, and 
among them the oft-deaired " Occult Philosophy" 
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of Cornelius Agrippa ? He trembled all over at 
the very sight of this wonderful book. His colour 
came and went, and hia heart beat quickly- H 
almost feared to touch it, but after a while 1 
begged permission to make extracts from it, which 
was good-naturedly allowed. Day after day th* 
tiutliusiastic boy was engaged in writing out, af 
well as he could, some of the wonders it recorded. 
Unfortunately, Adam could not write so as thaj 1 
other people could read, but his brother kindljr 1 
copied out on his return all that he had collected, 
and thus Adam, by the help of his memory, and 
his imperfect notes, succeeded in acquiring a good 
portion of the volume. 

Several days were spent by young Clarke 1 
among the tinkers, and when not engaged ia: I 
writing or reading, he wandered with them, search- 1 
ing the hedges and lanes for plants, with whicfe J 
illness was to be charmed away, or some spell 1 
performed. What these plants were we cannot ] 
tell, but ancient philosophers recounted strango ' 
efiects produced by several common herbs. There 
was the vervain, which was aaii to <A».\m 'Mtn 
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the ague, and of which Pliny relates, " that if the 
halle or dining-chamber be sprinkled with the 
water wherein vervaine lay ateeped, all that ait si 
the table shall be very pleasant and make menie 
more jocimdlie ;" and there was the moonwort. 
which we commonly call honesty, which wtw 
reputed to charm away madness ; and the bahn, 
which was said to act as a spell upon bees, and 
kept them from leaving the hive ; and the night- 
shade and henbane, and many poisonous herbs 
which were used when those who practised magic 
pretended to raise spirits. While young Clarice 
remained with this party, they, with true Irid 
hospitality, shared with him their simple meals- 
Every night he returned home to lie awake think- 
ing of what he had heard, and what he should do 
by means of his newly-acquired knowledge ; or 
he fell asleep to dream of magicians and enchaBt 
ments, or of spirits raised from the dead, 01 
brought firom distant lands by his potent spell*. 

But the tinker had soon supplied the D«gli- 
bourhood with his wares, and with much tegm 
Adam saw Mm ani "Vvva I'a.TrCA-^ iH.'i|■M^ 
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i^Iaca. He consoled himself, however, by looking 
over the treasures of knowledge he had gained ; 
and would have immediately commenced preparing 
some spells in order to try their effect, but it go 
happened that the fourth book of the " Occult 
Philosophy," which treats particularly of the prac- 
tical part of magic, was not in the possession of 
the tinker : so hoping that he should one dajr 
meet with it, the young student resolved at pre- 
sent to defer his attempts. 

Little Adam was a good child. He used 
generally to remember that God saw him, and 
he would not have thought of practising m^c 
if he had had any idea that it waa wrong to do so. 
But when these fancied spells are attempted, it ia 
usual to call ui>on the name of the Almighty, as if 
the effects were to be produced by the assistance 
of God, This apparently solemn practice deceive«l 
the little boy into the belief that these were really 
holy acts, und that there was a connexion be- 
tween magic and religion. He happened, how- 
ever, one day, to read in a book called the 
" Athenian Oracle," a iiueslion and answer wMck 
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threw a new light on the mstter. The qiu 
was, " Is that magic lawful whose operations are 
performed in the name of God, and by solemn 
invocations of his power ?" The answer was, 
" No, for concerning such things God has said, 
' Many will say to me in that day. Lord, Lord, 
have we not prophesied in thy name ? and in tliy 
name done many wonderful works ? And then 
will I profess unto them, I never knew you, de- 
part fri>m me, ye that work iniquity !' " Tliie 
undeceived Adam as to the supposed reiigion of 
the act ; and from that time the conscientious 
child gave up all thoughts of practising ceremo- 
nies which are indeed plainly forbidden by Scrip- 
ture, and which cannot therefore he sanctioned 
by the Almighty. 

Tndy and beautifully has it been said, " The 
veil which hides the future was woven by the 
hand of mercv." Could we uplift this veil and 
see all that should befall us in our journey through 
life, those hours which are now spent in comfort 
and tranquillity would often be seasons of sorrow 
I and gloom. Forgettiva% "^e ^t^^^bH, «.^D.'f;m!»)t., 
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we might be bowed down by finding that those 
whom we love best must die and leave ua alone ; 
or that aickneaa or poverty should come upon us 
like an armed man ; or that all our hopes now 
fondly cherished should fade away an a dream of- i 
the morning. The desire of looking into fiiturity 
is natural to the human mind, but it is a real 
blessing that the power is denied us; and that 
neither the wisdom of ancient nor modem phi- 
losophers has availed to show us what should be 
our destinies in this life. " The secret things," 
says an inspired writer, " belong unto God, but 
the things that are revealed, unto us and our 
children." 

The peasantry in the neighbonrhood of Mr. 
Clarke had heard of his son's visits to the con- 
jurers, and it was fiilly believed that the two boya '' 
had 90 great a knowledge of magic, and practised 
Much learned spells, that if any person came upon 
their premises to steal, he would be transfixed to 
the spot by an invisible power, and be unable to 
move until after sunrise. This report served ta 
protect the family properly. T\iei -^oviWj i 
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might wander in and out of the yard with e 
for no hand would venture to take them ; no- 
were any of their out-of-door implements ever 
stolen now, though before they were (reqaently 
&ken irom the farm. All was so safe, owing to 
this idea, that the honse was not locked night or 
day for months together, nor did they use a raogle 
bolt or fastening on the estate. 

When Adam had, in the thought! essnesa of 
childhood, committed any fault, his tenderness of 
coiiSL'ieDce soon awakened anxious and alarmed 
feelings. One day he had been disobedient, and 
when reproved by his mother, he glanced at her 
3,3 if he despised her words. Mre. Clarke vrent 
to the Bible, and happening to open it at the book 
of PRiverbs, she read to him this verse, " The eye 
that moeketh at his father, and refuaeth tu obey 
his mother, the ravens of the valley shall pick it 
out, and the young eagles shall eat it." The 
litlb offender was conscience-struck; and a» his 
mother had opened the book by accident at this 
j'assage, he thought, it waa a message sent directly 
from Heaven to him. N.-«wjVfc ■w4.niBe«&."« 
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the fields with hia heart fill! of sorrow and fear, 
and was just thinking on the words, w 
heard the hoarse croak of a raven, He looked I 
up and saw the bird at a great distance, and | 
ima^ning that this must be the raven sent to 
pick out his eyes, he hastily put his hands over ' 
them, and ran with all speed into the house to 
esrape this terrible doom. 

When Adam Clarke had completed his studies 
with hia father, he wished to be sent to college^ 
and prepared for taking orders. But a univer- 
sity education was too expensive for his father's 
eircumstances, and could not be thought of. The 
elder son had been apprenticed to a surgeon and 
had quite left home. Adam's parents therefore 
decided that he should remain in the school as 
an assistant to his father, in order that, in the , 
couiBe of years, be might succeed him. This em- 
ploi-raent did not at all please the youth; but 
seeing no prospect of change, he accommodated 
himself to circumstances. His father after- 
wards sent him to a linen merchant at Coleraine, 
with a yiew of binding him an a^^iftiAiAi* 'wi '2' 
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business ; bat the yonog man, bavtngfaes 
Methodist preachers who came into tbe nrigti- 
bourhood, embraced their reli^ous opUiioDs, and 
finally left Coleraine, and became coonected with 
the WesIeTon Society as one of its ministers- 
Whatever may be thought of any portion of 
the reiigioos teaets of the young minister, yet all 
must believe that he was actuated by a sincerely 
religicius fueling in choosing this profession, for 
it offered no advantages either of honour or riches, 
and subjected him Co many privations and hard- 
ships. He had to live upon the coarsest fare, and 
often had but one meal a-day. The money 
allowed for his expenses was so small that the 
poorest flothing alone coufd be purchased. He 
could not buy books, and often had little opportu- 
nity for study, except on horseback. But none 
who knew the holy and blameleaa life of Adam 
Clarke can doubt the excellence and sincerity 
of his character. Such a man belongs to no sect 
or party, but to the whole world. 

The life of Dr. Clarke was one of emiuuit 
iadustry. His atudieB wftia cVw^-j i^a%iAed to 
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Orientai languages and literature, aud he em- 
ployed his knowledge in making translations from 
the original Stripturea, or in explaining Sacred 
History. Many books of great value to the 
student of Biblical learning were written by this 
great scholar ; but that which occupied the largest 
portion of his time, was a " Commentary and 
Critical Nates on the Sacred Writings." This 
was a work of immense labour. Its author cau- 
tiously examined and literally tranalated every 
word of Hebrew and Chaldee in the whole Bible, 
that he might fully understand the exact mean- 
ing of the inspired penmen. Whenever he met 
with any difficulty, he compared the passage in 
the Chaldee, Syriac, Ethiopie, Arabic and Per- 
sian languages, as far as the Sacred Writings are 
extant in those languages. He also studied all 
the various readings which have been collected 
by learned men, and illustrated his comments hj 
quotations from ancient authors. He acquired 
a knowledge of all the sciences of the ancient 
world, and especially of Asia; and found 
necessary lo know aomevVilng oi "EimXjku 
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astronomy, chemistry, surpery, trades, mannfec* 
turea, &c. He completed a Commetttaiy which 
the philosopher aiid the learned may study trilh 
delight, and which may serve also as a guide to 
the poor man and the ignorant. Many a day of 
fatigue — many a weary waking night did this 
work cost its author. The lost passage he wrote 
upon his knees, with thanksgiving to God for 
having suffered him to complete it. Forty years 
of hifl life were devoted by this eminent man. to 
this great work, but he never suffered even this 
important object to interfere with the diligent 
discharge of his ministerial labours. 

On several occasions Dr. Clarite gave valuable 
aid in the translation of Scriptures for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society ; but, though 
far from rich, he would never receive any remu- 
neration for hia labours. In 1808 he was chosen, 
by the King's Commissioners of Public Records. 
to examine and arrange some state papers ; an 
engagement which required immense research 
and knowledge, and which be continued for many 
ye^rs, and executed to Xi» -^ifet*. awMitAoo. <& 
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his majesty's ^veniment. This great scholar 
received from Aberdeen his diploma of LL.D., 
and was also a Fellow of the Antiquarian Society ; 
member of the Royal Insh Academy ; member of 
the Roval Asiatic Society ; and Fellow of the 
Geological Society. 

The morai and social character of Dr. Clarke 
was remarkably beautifiil. Cheerful, kind and 
afiectionate, everybody loved him. The little 
children would run to meet him with glee. 
even the dumb animals crowded around him 
I when he went into hia own meadows. He could i 
l^aay in advanced life, that he never lost a friend I 
except by death. None ever doubted his high I 
honour and integrity, and, when the cholera de- J 
prived society of his services, he was lamented ' 
not only by his own family and friends, but the 
widow and the orphan, the stranger and the 
friendless, shed tears for one who never listened to 
their petitions without sympathy, nor witnessed | 
their miserieB without atfording all the relief ii 
his power. 

The following amusing little effiialim, ^AAwsfaaL I 
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to his daughter, will show that, in the midsf 
laborious studies. Dr. Clarke never lost t 
amiable playfulness of mind which rendered '. 
so agrreeable a companion : — 

I write merely to say. 

There 's a chaise in full play. 

Which I'll get if I may. 

And at moderate pay. 

On Monday or Tuesday, 

Or eke Saturday. 

The horses are good, and the tackle is gay ; 

The driver is sprightly as April or May : 

He'll oome up to London and bear you away. 

And drive you to Eastcott to hold holiday ; 

And when you are here, we would keep you for aye. 

And make you quite happy as long as you stay : 

Then come at our bidding, and do not say nay. 

And may you have safety along the highway. 

This great man died suddenly of cholera, w 
on a visit at Bayswater, in 1832. 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR 
JAMES MACKINTOSH. 

The great lawyer and politician Sir James Mack' 
ictosh was bom in 1765; the year which gave 
birth, also, to Baron Cuvier, Sir Walter Scott a 
the Duke of Wellington. His native place was 
Aldowrie, on the banks of Loch Ness, near the 
town of Inveroesa in Scotland. 

The father of Sir James was a captai 
17, and belonged to & faravX's wctw^ cS. ■«Vg«b 
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had been distin^ished by military glory, 
early days of young Mackintosh were not watched 
over by a. father's eye, for soon after the birth of 
his little bov, Captain Mai;kintoah joined his re- 
giment in the West Indies, leaving him to the 
care of his mother. Mrs. Mackintosh was out 
happy during the childhood of her son. The long 
aeparatioD from her husband was a source of grie:^ 
and her trouble was increased by the peeuniaiy 
circumstances in which she was left. Captain 
Mackintosh required for his own expenses all his 
pay as an officer; and hia wife went with her 
child to reside with her mother and sisters. Her 
own family tenderly loved both her and the in&nt, 
yet the feeling of dependence often depressed her 
apirite ; and she was glad tu turn from her sad 
thoughts to the smiling face of her child, and to 
devote all her time to watching over him. How 
much a mother's care did for the little Jamie can- 
not be said, but it is most likely that his early in- 
telligence was greatly promoted by it, as well as 
by that of the little circle to whom he soon became 
the chief object of interest. His grandmother 
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was a woman of great powers of mind, and both 
ahe and his auiits bestowed much attention and 
tenderness on their young relative. The residence 
of these ladien was a small house called Clune, and 
was situated in a retired and beautiful spot. Sir 
James in later life thus describes the scene of his 
early da)^ : — " I can now, even at the distance of 
twenty years and fifteen thousand miles, call be- 
fore me with great distinctness the prospect from 
the window of our little parlour ; of the lake with 
its uninterrupted expanse of twenty-four miles, and 
its walls of perpendicular wooded rock ; the road 
that leads down to the cottage, all its windings, 
all the smallest objects on each side of it ; the 
little path where we walked down the bum, and 
the turf seat where we rested, are more present 
to my fancy than any other object in nature." 

In this lovely seclusion, surrounded by many 
who observed with interest his every action, and 
listened with pleasure to his earliest lispings, 
young Mackintosh passed his life happily until he 
was ten years of age, when he was sent to a school 
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at a amall town called Fortrose. The master 
under whose care he was placed was a man of 
guod attainments, aad his yonng pupil pursued hii 
studies with success; but the chief circumstanc* 
which impressed his mind at this school was thx 
frequent disputes which occurred between one rf 
the ushers and the wife of the schoolmaster, upon 
some religious topics. It could scarcely have beea 
supposed that a child of this age would have lis- 
tened to discussions of this kind ; but young' 
Mackintosh marked every word, and considered. 
the arguments advanced on both sides ; and tfaouf^ 
he had little knowledge of the subject in dispute^ 
he ventured both to form and openly declare hi> 
opinions. Sir James used afterwards to say, that 
these conversations had a tendency to awaken hi) 
mind to inquiry, and to give him a taste for ar- 
gument. Perhaps it would have been better for, 
one so young and comparatively ignorant, if he- 
had been learning the most important truths of< 
religion, on wliich there is in the Christian com- 



magity a general agreement, than that 
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tion shauld have been directed to minute specula- 
tians on doctrines, on which there exists so much 
variety of sentiment. 

Duriiiji; the time he was at Portrose, he used 
often to visit a gentleman with whom his family 
were acquainted — Mr. Mackenzie of Suddie. This 
gentleman possessed a good deal of knowledge^ 
and was remarkably humorous, and James en- 
joyed visiting him. His head being fiiU of con- 
Irovereies on different creeds, he borrowed from 
his kind friend a book on thealoi^y; and tht 
young school-boy soon became absorbed in the 
study of " Burnet's Commentary on the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England." This ivork 
has excited much dispute among the religious 
parties of different times, and it wa.s, when first 
published by the bishop, condemned by tlie Lower 
House of Convocation, as contaiuiug sentiments 
which they disapproved. It treats of subjecti 
upon which the wise, and the learned, and the 
good have differed ; and rarely has the Comment- 
ary been cojiatdered by ii child as a book which 
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was written for his perusal, or which conil 
any knowledge which he would care to acquire- 
But although the various fomiB and doctrines 
of reliarion were the most pleasing subjects of study 
to James, yet he valued and sought after every 
kind of knowledge. He used to read with delight 
the characters of great men contained in " Plu- 
tarch's Lives," and the Btirring events recorded in 
" Echard's Roman History." The latter work op- 
oupied much of his thoughts in his solitary houis< 
Day a.tter day he would muse alone upon aome of 
the incidents it related, indulging in a kind of day- 
dream, in which he fancied himself the emperar 
of Constantinople. Sometimes in the course of 
his reverie he pictured himself as bestowing offices 
atid provinces on his school-fellows, who in these 
musings seemed his subjects; at other times he 
was inflicting the weight of his power on those 
boys whom he did not like, by giving them some 
punishment and depriving them of the honourable 
places in his empire. These reveries were doulA>' 
leas very amusing, yet they liad the effect dj 
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creasing an indolent and dreaming state of mind 
to which be was liable. 

The thoughts of young Mackintosh were in- 
deed generally mucb occupied with the subject 
of the laat book he had studied. He read a great 
deal, and was seldom to be met with without a 
book in Lis hand. Duiing the vacation, which 
he spent with hia family at Clune, he would 
often wander away from home, and, taking 
irith him his dinner and his book, go to some 
nook, where the brow of tlie hill or the foliage 
of a tree sheltered him from the sun, and amid 
tlie quietness of nature spend the whole day in. 
acquiring knowledge. When sometimes he looked 
ijjj from his book, to indulge in his reveries, or 
to pursue a train of ai^ument in his own mind,. 
here was nothing to interrupt him. The clouds 
were pausing silently above him ; the murmurs of | 
the lake were scarcely more audible; and even 
thou;r|i the bees might hum, and the birds were 
singing, yet he heard them not, for his mind was 
full of thoughts of heroes and statesmen, or . 
he was speculating upon the mmi cS wia-tv, «tAhi 
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delighting in the wonders of philosophi 
book and hia solitarv thoughts had for him a 
more intenes charm than evea the beauties 
earth aod water which lay around him. 

Every one who knew James Mackint 
that lie was an extraordinary child ( he 
so much, and thought so much, and his employ- 
ments and conversation were bo much more like 
those of a man than a boy, that his friends looked 
forward with great confidence to hia becoming a 
great man — one to whom some day his conntiy 
would listen . An old Scotch female seirant, 
who attended him, would however sometimes say 
by way of preventing his becoming conceited, 
" Wait awhile, its no aye that wise bairns mak^ 
wise men." 

Among the books which he found at his grsna* 
mother's, and which took their turns in being 
made the companions of his wandering, wen 
the works of Swift and Pope. The first poetry 
he ever read was " Pope's Pastorale." He sooit 
became fond of poetcy, and through life delighted 
ij il^ and ia tnaVing "\t ftie ft-So^**. cR ^m._^v 
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ticism and conversation. The jiieasure which he 
felt in reading it tempted him to write verae, and 
at twelve years of age, he wrote an elegy on his 
uncle Brigadier-ffeneral Frazer, who had been 
killed shortly before. 

A gentleman, who wel! knew young Maekin- 
toah about this lime, aaya of him, that he was the 
moat clever boy that ever came under his notice. 
Even at this early age his tast* for politics and 
political discussion hud already showed itself very 
plainly. While Fox and Lord North were 
arresting the attention of the nation by their 
debates npon the American war, the young school- 
boy had declared himself a ^hig, and persuaded 
his older school fellows to leave trap-bail and other 
boyish sports to their juniors, and to join him in 
argiung ou the political events of the times. The i 
youthfid politicians had indeed but few opportuni- I 
ties of hearing in what light these events were con- 
sidered bythe different parties in the kingdom, for 
their only source of information was the " Aber- 
deen Journal," a weekly paper which was taken 
in by tbe rector- Nothing da\mtei,\\o'««'w,N«1 
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their scanty knowledge, they formed 1 
into a little assembly, which they c&Ued ^ 
HoDse of Commons, and haring designated Uie 
master's pulpit their tribune, the yosng aiatoa 
mounted it and gave tlieir opinions. MackintoA 
woald harangue till his voice was spent. Some- 
times he was Fox, at others )ie represented Bnrke, 
or any other speaker whose eloquence he admired 
If any one opposed him, he had argiunents ready 
for his defence, but if all hia companions weif 
silent, he would change sides, and calling bimseU 
Lord North, would attack what he cataid&eA 
[he stroiigest arguments on his own side. " Wh» 
I found oat," says Mr. Wood, (the gentlemgn 
just referred to,) " this singular amDsement rf 
boys, I had the ciinoBity to listen when Jiunie 
ivas on his legs. I waa surprised and delightad 
with his eloquence in the character of Fox, ^ainit 
sunie supposed or real measure of the prUK 
minister. His voii;e, though feeble, waa mwBCilf 
and his arguments so forcible that they wnU 
have done credit to many an adult." 
Yoiitig Mack\Q\oah,a\^VaM^».'>i 
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of the politicB he had thought proper to adopt, 
was too generous to suffer his earnestness on this 
subject to lessen his friendship for those * 
differed from him. Even in boyhood he learned, > 
what in later life he never forgot, that those who [ 
have other opinions than onreelves o 
Inay yet possess escellencies which will render | 
their acquaintance valuable, and Ihat we have i 
right to be offended mth any person because he I 
does not think us we do, or to fancy that he must I 
be less wise or good than ourselves o 
count. His chief friend at this time was a youth 
about his own age, John, afterwards Major-general 
Mackenzie, who fell at the battle of Talavera. 
The two boys took opposite sides in their political 
debates, but they would wander together for hours 
about the fields, and there rehearse to each other J 
the arguments which each was to produce more i 
fullv at the meeting of their miniature parliament. 
The first schoolmaster at Fortrose having died, 
he was succeeded by one of the ushers, who was 
so very indulgent, that young Mai-'kintosh was 
allowed to team or be idle as he pUaaei. 
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always the case, with the latter, both in youtB a 
manhood, that though ardent in the purstiit <ii 
knowledge, he was not fond of regular study, bol 
loved to read whenever he liked, and vrhatever 
took his fancy. His master now employed him 
in inatructing the younger pupils, who were jwd- 
bably the better satisfied with their young teaxhet, 
as he had already acquired throughout the neigh- 
bourhood a considerable reputation for learning' 
A learned professor of Aberdeen, who was visiting 
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rambling about, when he met with the little haf, 
whose appearance so much struck him, that <n 
bis return home he mentioned him to his friend. 
Upon hearing his name, Sir Alexander replied, 
" Everybody knows that boy — that Jamie Mack- 
intosh;" indeed all the neighbours knew and 
accounted him a prodigy of learning. 

Some of his vacations were spent at the honse rf 
an uncle, Mr. Mackintosh of Farr. This gentle- 
man, knowing the habitM of study which his nephew 
had, was so fearful that in some of Ma nightly 
readings he aKoiM. seX Va ">wA. ?«» S\s%,» *3H&.te 
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ordered his housekeeper to place in his night < 
candlestick a very small piece of candle. But 
young Mackintosh was more inclined to pursue 
his studies than to yield to the conunanda of his 
uncle i and was in the habit of bribing the house- 
keeper to evade the injunction, and give him a 
whole candle ; so that when Mr. Mackintosh 
thought the youth was safely in bed, he was oftea 
sitting over his books in his chamber. 

During the time that he was at Fortrose, he 
played off a frolic on bis master and school'fellowB, ] 
in order to ascertain the degree of their regard | 
for him. He wrote a letter to the master of the I 
school in the handwriting of his uncle, which he I 
skilfiilly imitated, announcing his own death. I 
But a pliiiu unvarnished tale would not have I 
satisfied the mischievous little writer. He gave I 
therefore a very affecting detail, stating that, while I 
gathering hazel-nuts for his school-fellows, he had 1 
fallen over a roek by which he had heen dread- I 
fully mangled, and that he had now died in con- | 
sequence. The letter waa read with many tears, 1 
and its young- author waa weW ^ \eas«^ a.X. ^t&-q)|^ i 



that the tale of his untimely end 
companions so much sontnv. 

When he was fourteen years of »ge, Jbdms 
parted with his kind mother, whose care and 
tenderness he was not destined again to expe- 
rience, Mrs. Mackintosh went to Ptvmouth to 
meet her husband, and aocn after accompanied 
him to Gibraltar, and she never revisited her 
native land. She did not foi^t her son wheo 
far away, but wrote to him thence, giving him no 
account of a battle at which she was present, and 
sending him in her lost letter two bank-notes, 
which seemed to the school-boy " an inexhanst- 
ible treasure." 

About this time he was much occupied in 
writing verses. One piece especially was ao 
object of much thought and interest to him : it 
was an epic poem, founded on a narrative given 
ill "Rollin's Ancient History," of the defence of 
C3-pni3, by Evagoras, king of Salamis, against 
the Persian army. Great Britain was at that 
time threatened with invasion, and the yoiS& 
tJiought that tY»w tei^iVc iafeviEft cffiKwi. 
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example to his countrymen. His patriotisn 
quite alive at thia time, and was poured forth i. 
lofly strains of entliusiaam id this compositioii 

It would have been well, both for himself aod 
others, if the young poet had confined hia attempts 
to the celebration of noble deeds ; but 
time incurred much troubb by writing poetry of 
which the subject cannot be approved. A lady 
in the town in which he lived, and from whom 
he had received much kindness, amused herself 
by composing a satire on some of the most im- 
portant persons of the place. Youug Mackintosh 
turned this satire into verse, and as it was ahowa 
to several neighbours, it became known to t!ie i 
persons concerned, and caused much cooimotioa { 
among the society of the httle town. As great 
oJTence was taken at tliis production, the young i 
lady who wrote it found herself involved in an ac- 
tion at law. Her young&iend, who, in hia admira- 
tion of her general character, lost sight of the 
impropriety of this one action, became quite her 
cJiampion, and by every argument in his power 
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warmly defended her conduct i 
wliich he visited. 

When he was fifteen years of age, James Mack- 
intosh quitted his school and companions at 
FortrosB to enter on eoliejje duties, and tntne-Ie in 
the wider circle of college acquaintances. He 
was sent to Aberdeen, and soon Lecame as re- 
markable there as he had been at Portrwse for 
his extraordinary talents, and decided political 
opinions. One of the most lasting friendships 
of his life was here formed ivith the celebrated 
Robert Hall, at that time a fellow-student, after- 
wards a dissenting minister at Cambridge, and ■■ 
man of singular genius. At the period when 
they became acqnainted, Mackintosh was in his 
eighteenth year, and Hall a year older. The two 
young men were constant companions, reading 
and walking togethei- daily. Their opimom 
differed upon many topics, and these diSerenCeS 
were the subjects of frequent discussion; yet 
though they were thus continually opposing eacb 
other's seiitinients, neither was ever ogendetf 
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by the warmth and eagerness of his opponent 
Their mutual regard was strengthened by iDter-' 
course, and never, until one of them died, did this 
friendship change or cool. Mr. Mackintosh used 
to say he Loved Mr. Hall because he could not 
help it. He was at first attracted by his brilliant 
genius, but afterwards became attached to him 
for his earnestness, sincerity and frankness ; and 
felt a great reverence for the purity of his prin- 
ciples. On the other hand. Hall used to say of 
Mackintosh, that no man of modem times pos- 
sessed a mind so similar to that of the immortal 
Lord Bacon. Among the works which they 
studied together were those of Xenophon, Hero- 
dotus and Plato ; and they used after their read- 
ings to walk together by the sea-shore, or take 
their seats on the banks of the Don, and talk over 
the subject of their studies. Their class-fellows 
as they saw them pass would often say, " There 
go Plato and Herodotus." The two young 
also formed, with others, a literary society 
ing's College, which used to be called jocosely, 
liie Hall and Mackintosh c\iA)." TA.'MVi ^^■scc^. 
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after these events, when " seas between I 
broad had rolled," Sir James wrote from Bom- 
bay to his friend Robert Hall, inviting' htm to 
India, and offering him a home in his house. 

Mr. Mackintosh was also known at Aberdeea 
by the name of " the Peel," or " Poet Mackin- 
toah i" but he had now left off writing verses, and 
quite disclaimed any pretensions to the title. Had 
he been called the Philosopher, it would hne 
better suited both his character and his liking. 

The reputation for learning' which had to- 
tinguished his boyhood never lefl: him when lie 
took his place among men. Many young men irf 
talent were with him at college, and he stood 
among the highest in reputation. AAer taking 
his d^ree of Master of Arts, he left Aberdeen in 
order to commence some profession. He sxyi 
of himself, that he had at this time " little Kgu- 
lar and exact knowledge, but considerable activity 
of mind, and boundless literary ambition.'' He 
wished to study the law, but an education for the 
bar was too espensive for his father's fortune Iw 
therefore determined \\\aX Va 'woviA > 
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bookseller. He knew that then tlie works of all ^^^ 



author? would conie into his hands, and he fancied 
that he should pass his life happily in studying 
them. To him no scene was more delightful 
than a library, no fragrance so pleasing as the 
scent of a new book ; while he considered that, as 
a bookseller, he would have constant intercourse 
with literary men. But a tonsin from London, 
who was then visiting the Highlands, and wh& 
better knew the world of business than did the 
young Htudent, soon dispelled some of his illusions 
He told liim that a considerable amount of money 
ivas required by a bookseller for the establishment 
and continuance of his business, and assured hina 
that he would find little time for literary occupa- 
tion, and must be content to make his ledger his 
if study. 
After some deliberation, young Mackintosh de- 
fermined on entering a course of study for the 
medical profession, and consequently went to 
Edinburgh. Here, as at Aberdeen, he found that 
his great talents met with a ready acknowledgment, 
and he soon became the com^a.iviQ'o. civ *Co& 
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eminent men of that city. Though at thia'cB^ 
he indulged too freely in convivial pleasures, yet he 
was so ardent a loyer of reading, that ofteo in the 
midatof the mirth of the table he would produce a 
book, and call tie attention of his companions 
to the beauties of tlie classics. 

Hia vacations were generally spent with some 
relations near Inverness, and he would there 
roam about among the hills which surrounded 
the home of his childhood, lost in thought, and 
quite inattentive to all about him. Like most 
persons who indulge in solitary musings, he m^ 
quired an habitual absence of mind, which na^ 
well known to his friends. One day his aunt, 
Mrs. Fraser, missed the key of a cupboard which 
she wanted to open immediately, as it contained 
wine and other refreshments, which she required 
for some visitors vho had called at the house. 
After having searched high and low for this key, 
it occurred to her that as she had just before been 
talking with her nephew, he had probably carried 
L it off in a (it of musing. A servant was sent afbtf: 
I "m and founS. ^limaXA'i^f^'-l^^™- "^^istNiKSMi 
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bathing in a stream, aod feeling his pulse to 
ascertain the change which would be produced in 
its motion by the immersion of his body in water. 
On a stone close by, lay his watch, and on another 
were his clothes ; and upon searching his waist- 
coat pocket the lost key was discovered. 

Mr. Mackintosh obtained his diploma and com- 
menced practice as a physician in London. H« 
soon became publicly known by his political 
writings, the first of which he published at twenty^ 
six years of age. It was a reply to Burke'l 
" Reflections on the French Revolution." Thi« 
was the well-known " VindiciEe Galiicfe." 

He soon relinquished the profession of medicine 
for that of the law, and finally became an eminent 
barrister. He was also a good writer upon 
general literature; and an essay which he wrote, 
33 introductory to some valuable lectures on the 
law of nature and nations, is thought by some 
great critics to have placed him at the head of the 
writers of the age. His last work, the " History 
of England," he did not live to complete ; it had 
reached its third volume vjheu\te xoScvot }£«&.. 
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Sir James spent eight years of his life in I 
aa Recorder of Bombiiy. His residence abroad wtu 
cheered during the greater portion of the time, by 
the presence of his wife and family ; and when her 
health required the return of Lady Mackintarii 
and their children to England, he felt all Ae 
longings for home which our cotintrymen are 
so apt to feel in their Indian residence. 
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Sir James was twenty years of his life in par" 
liament, and as a public man was never swerved 
by any consideration of selfish interest from the 
prinriplea he professed. His domestic and social 
character was very amiable. He had a genttenen 
of temper which made him shrink from givji^ 
pain, and he loved and admired excellence whereTCT 
he found it. It has been said of him by a compe- 
tent judge, that " he was an elegant writer, a con- 
.■iojumate master rf saeXa^t-jic^ 
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sophy; a profound historian, an accomplished 
orator." To this may be added» that his learning 
was not confined to the writings of ancient authors, 
nor to a thorough acquaintance with those of the 
English language; but that foreign literature, 
especially French and German, was as familiar 
to him as the writings of his native land. 

He died in London in 1832 ; his last illness 
having been occasioned by his swallowing a por- 
tion of the bone of a chicken, which injured his 
throat. His remains lie interred in the parish 
church of Hampstead. 
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MADAME DE GENLIS. 

Among the numerous femiile writers who have 
appeared in France, during- the last (.■entury, there 
is notie whose works have been more generally 
read than those of Madame de Cienlis. Thin 
lady was so indefatigable an author, that her 
writings are now ■^xMt'iVei. Sn ««^\>^Jb»b 
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Tolmnes. To the young English reader the is 
perhnpB best known by the entertaining series of 
tales, called " Evenings at the Castle," which ii 
well translated into our language; or by the 
" Siege of Rochelle," or " Adi\e and Thi!odore," 
both which latter Tolmnes are so commonly used 
in schools, aa French reading books, that those 
who h&Te studied that language are generally 
acquainted with them. 

Besides being known as the author of works 
on various subjects. Mad- de Genlis is celebrated 
from her connexion with many political events 
from the lavour shown to her by Napoleon, who 
admired her writings, and from her having con- 
ducted the education of Louis Philippe, the pre- 
sent king of France. | 

Stephanie, Felicity Ducrest, de St. Aubin, 
Countess de Genlis, was bom near Autun, in Bur- 
gundy, in 1*746, The family name was St. Aubin. 
A circumstance which occurred in her infancy 
was likely to have killed her, soon after her eyes 
had beheld the light. The nurse had placed 
the little babe on a. piliow, anA ^Ka.\. ^we "s« 
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be kept warm, the two sides of the pilloi 
pinned bjgether, so that she was quite enveloped 
in the down, and was in this condition laid on an 
arm-chair. The judge of the district, who wm 
almost blind, called to congratulate her father on 
the birth of his first-bom child; and was Justin 
the act of arran^ng the large flaps of faia coat 
in order to set himself down in the chair, when 
some one called to him in time to prevent his 
taking the seat. In another moment the child 
would have been crushed to death in her snog 
little bed. 

As the little girl grew, she became strong and 
active, but a number of untoward accidents 
threatened her early life. One day, when she was 
about eighteen months old, she slipped into a pond, 
and it was not without much difficulty that she 
was rescued from drowning. Another time she 
fell down, and received a violent blow on her head, 
which caused a long and severe illness : and once 
she was nearly burnt to death, by falling into 
the kitchen fire, and long bore upon her arma 
fmd body the trace* rf ^oa fta.-roj«, ■♦iWih were 
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not extinguished until tliey had quite conBUined 
her clothes. 

Wlieti FeUcit*! was abont five years of age, her 
father purchased the Marquisate of St. Auhio, 
and went to take up his residence on the estate, 
which was a very beautiful one, and close to the 
banks of the Loire. 

This was a charming spot for his young 
daughter, who could now fill her little basket 
with the lilies of the valley, and the violeta 
which grew beneath the blooming hedges ; and, 
with her infant brother as a companion, could sing 
and shout among the tall trees of the wood, on I 
make their tiny boats, and watch their progress i 
over the silver waters of the Loire in all the in- 
nocent mirth of childhood. The chflteau (or 
castle) in which they lived was very ancient. 
Many parts of the walla were broken down, and 
the large courtyards, the remains of other days , 
when it had stood in all its glory, were now | 
gloomy and overgrown with moss or tall graaa, I 
and the ruinous mansion would have been a fit ^ 
scene for any of the wild ToniKocea o1 \>t« 
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kju^hta and enchanted maidens, which belong Co 
times gone by. The chateau was so near to the 
river that you might from within listen to the 
[ippting of the waters on the shore, yet so little 
had those who built it regarded the beaoty of 
scenery, that the river could not be seen from 
one of its windows. Felicite slept at one end of 
the building, in a little chamber which opened 
upon the terrace below, where there was a large 
pond ; and the vapour arising from the stagnant 
pool not only added to the cheerless appearance 
of the apartment, but rendered it very damp and 
cold. The other end of the chElteau was occupied 
by Mad. de St. Aubin, and the bed-room of the 
child's attendant; and a lat^e saloon occupied 
the centre of the dwelling. 

The little girl and her brother, who was about 
Gfleea months younger than herself, were never 
intermpted in their play ejtceptii^ for one hoar 
daily, when Felicitti was sent into the ^'illage in 
order that Mdlle. Urgon, the village schoolmiB- 
tresa, might instruct her in reading. More than 
this her gaveroesa cwAi. ao'i.\B.wAiNws^«^'ftsft. 
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she soon learned, for she had an excellent memaiy. 
Many happy hours did she pass out of doors, in ' 
the pleasant climate of France, learning to be 
active, and acquiring health and vigour ; uid 
when the evening drew on, the children were 
fetched in to finish their games in the drawing 

On the banks of the Loire, opposite the chV 
teau, was the famous religious house of Sept- 
Fouts. This was inhabited by monks, with whom 
the family of St. Aubin wa^ on intimate terms. 
There was at the abbey a room set apart for 
visitors; and it was a joyful morning to Feliciti! 
and her brother when they were permitted to go 
in a boat, on tlie beautiful Loire, and cross over 
to spend the day tliere. The little girl gaied with 
great veneration on the fathers of the monastery. 
She knew that by one of their regulations a strict 
silence was enjoined in the abbey; she had heard 
that never did these solemn walls resound with the 
uheerftil tones of laughter, or even of conversation, 
but that a atiUneas, like that of the grave, ^cvantel 
the dwelling; and when the mot^ vjWi ft«so»^ 
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(pceive them put off their usual silence, and con- 
versed in Ler presence, it seemed as wonderful as 
if the dumb had spoken. Herfather had remarked 
the impression which these circtmtiBtsnces made 
upon the mind of the little girl ; and when the 
buoyancy of her spirits rendered her evening 
sports in the drawiag-room rather too noisy, he 
used to tell her and her little brother, that, instead 
of playing at " Madame," it would be much better 
to play at representing the fathere of Sept-Fonts. 
This was no sooner su^;est*d than a perfect 
silence was obtained, for the children would creep 
gently along, making signs to each other, and 
finding an entertainment in the silence which 
would else have been a restraint. 

When Feiicitd was about six yeara old, stie was 
for a time deprived of her sole playfellow, for her 
brother was sent to a distance to school. Sooo 
after his departure, her mother went to Paris to 
pay a i,-isit to her sister, the Countess de Bellevue, 
and she took her daughter ivith her. The little 
girl longed vnth c\iM\^ fiigL-cwss for the visit, 
^Bt ate tai acaite\^ aswrei. '^i'M^ -titoiai. «*, 



wished herself back in the meadows around h^ 
rural home. Her aunt and mother thought it 
necessary that the free movements she had ac- 
quired by romping in the fields at St. Aubin 
should be exchanged for the more stiff and fashion- 
able attitudes at that time prevailing among 
Parisian society, and she soon found herself re- 
stricted by whalebone stays, and shoes so tight 
that she could scarcely walk. Then the sim- 
plicity of appearance which mariced the country 
child was not thought fit for the gay capital ; 
and two of her teeth were extracted, her hair was 
put up daily in several hundred curl-papers, and 
her figure disguised by a hoop. An iron collar 
was placed on her neck to render her more «p- 
riglit; gog^le.s were worn on her eyes to cure a 
slight squint; and to complete the improvements 
in her person and mannere, a master was em- 
ployed to teach her to walk. Felicitt! very na- 
turally thought that, as she had run, and leaped 
and rambled with vigour and alacrity in the 
Bountry round her father's mansion, tlua lu.- 
iastractioa could have been s^tei\ ^s^ft. 



her friends thought her gait unfit fbr the prorae' 
nadea of Paris, and tlie little pupil was told to ask 
no questions, and forbidden to run or walk in any 
other way than that taught by her master. As 
yet the love of ease and freedom had not been 
subdued by the desire of being fashionable, and 
the poor child remembered with regret her pleasant 
gambols by the backs of the Loire, and pined for 
the ease and freedom she enjoyed there, and for 
the liberty of saying wliat she pleased among her 
mother's maids. 

But the novelty of her situation, and the splen- 
dour of a grand ceremony which soon followed 
her arrival at Paris, reconciled the young visitor 
to these troubles. Her vanity was often appealed 
to, and she heard from the conversation of all 
around her, that personal appearance was con- 
sidered by them of very high importance; and 
she was so much praised and admired wlien she 
moved with a graceful or fashioDable air, that she 
strove to assume the desired attitudes. She had 
been privately chriatenei soo\i Bfej«\*.xN«sOa, V^t 
Bhe was now publicly ^aa^tiiai. ?>Va ■««* * 
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very eieg;aiitly, received several handsome presents 
of sweetmeats and playthings ; and as she was 
caressed for her grace and prettineas by the com- 
paay assembled, and was the object of a grand 
ceremony, it is not wondei'iiil that the saying of 
the wise man should have been in a peculiar man- 
ner applicable to her, that " Childhood and youth 
are vanity." The homely proverb of Mrs. Prim- 
rose, " Handsome is that handsome does," which 
we have most of us heard in om- younger days, 
had not found its way into the nurseries of Paris, 
and the lively child, delighted with admiration, 
soon ceased to regret, in the gaieties of the me- 
tropolis, the more simple pleasures of a country J 
life. 

After a few months spent at the capital, Feliciti 
was taken by her mother to stay with some Iriends 
at Etioles, and was permitted to lay by her hoop, 
and to resume some of her former habits. Her 
Parisian dress was exchanged for a suit of brown 
taffeta, trimmed with rose-coloured ribbons, and 
a little tafieta vest j but her hair was not allowed 
to stray in its natural luiurin-uce o^et Vai ^ 
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dera, but was confined by a head-dreas made of a 
gauze handkerchief. Here she forgot the reHtric- 
tions of fashionable life ; aod when the warm 
sunuf days made the gardens beautiiiil with all 
lovely coloure, and fragrant with the sweet scenb 
of the flowers, the little girl might again be seen 
bounding beneath the trees as Ughtly as the fawn 
of the meadow, and joining her cousiu in the 
sports suitable to her age. Her youag heart 
leaj>ed as she felt the grass again beneath her feet, 
and Etioles seemed to her a fer happier plat* 
than Paris. But there were also some channs 
within-doors ; for the ladies and gentlemen who 
were visiting there, held on one occasion a grand 
fSte, and Felicitc assisted in the performance of a 
dramatic piece. She was prettily attired to re- 
present Friendship, and she had received too many 
praises during her recent visit to be indifferent 
to applause ; so that her little head ivas fiiU of 
thoughts of her own cleverness and grace. 

Another circumstance which gave an additional 

charm to Etioles was, that a gentleman vni 

there w\ia was moOa ■t(tBtf»rwA.S*«Vsa. 
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bravery. This \tos the Count de Loewendal, and 
the child looked upon this hero with so muth 
reverence, that the soldier waa pleased by her 
innocent admiration, and used to take her on his 
knee and try to amuse her. Felicitt^ was not 
insensible to this honour, and would long for the 
meal-times when she was permitted to appear in 
his presence. 

Mad. de St. Aubin determined, about this time, 
to make her daughter one of the canonesses of 
the cioble chapter of Alix. This was an honour 
conferred only on persons belonging to the families 
of the nobility, and was one to which both Felicitt! 
and her cousin were entitled. Taking therefore 
the two little girls with her, that lady set off for 
Lyons, which is at a short distance from Alls ; 
and here the party remained until the claims of 
the young candidates to the honour of canoness 
had beeu fiiDy established. At this chapter chil- 
dren were admitted at a very early age; they 
were free to reside during childhood with their 
parents, and at a certain ^e had their choice, 
whether or not they would take ftie law, nl'^ 
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convent. These vows were binding for life, 
they took them, they were not allowed to many, 
and were compelled to reside two out of every three 
years at the convent. If at the proper ^e they 
declined taking the vows, they gained nothing- by 
having been made canonesses, eiicept the title of 
Lady or Countets, which belonged to every mem- 
ber of the chapter, and the right of wearing the 
decorationB of the order. 

The two children were now to be admitted, and 
a grand ceremony took place on their reception. 
They had heard this talked of so much that they 
earnestly longed for the important day ; but they 
did not find the preceding evening a very agree- 
able one, for it was spent in repeating their 
catechism, having their robes tried on, and in 
listening to various directions as to their conduct 
on the morrow. At length the wished-fbr morn- 
ing came ; the two children were clothed in whites, 
and led with much pomp to the church. A long 
array of the ladies of the chapter, dressed in black 
satin cloaks lined with eiinJoe^s.'WKA.Sa'ODRi Odem 
ly tie little gixla, -w^o vjew ton. t^s*5Kfl«ft. 
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S presence of the assembly by the officiating 
iriest, then told to kneel on the velvet cushions 
before them. Then the priest, a venerable nan, 
came forwards and tut from their heads a loclc 
of hair; but bein^ almost blind from age, he, in 
doing so, cut the ear of Felicit*!. The little 
girl had been too well taught to utter any 
scream or exclamation at this, but quietly bore it 
until the spectators saw the blood streaming from 
the wound. The priest then placed upon the 
finger of each child a small gold ring, which had 
been previously consecrated, and fastened on the 
head a piece of black and white stuff a few inches 
long. They were then decked with the signs of 
the order, and looked with delight at the beautifnl 
enamelled cross which hung from each neck by 
a red ribbon. The traimng which Felicity had 
received, had already enkindled the vanity and 
ambition which were conspicuous amid the talents 
and amiable qualities of her future life, and the 
exultation of the young canoness was unbounded 
at hearing herself styled Madame la Comtesso 
de haacy, a title which she bore xMiVwTaastvNE^ J 
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Al the completion of these ceremonies, %?■ 
prieat gave an exhortation to the company on 
their religious duties, and the two children saluted 
the ahbess and the ladies of the fonvent. A 
merry evening closed this grand day, and the 
little girls ivere loaded with presents and caressra. 
Six weeks were spent at Alix, and when die tame 
of parting came, Felicitti wept much at leaving 
the convent. 

With the exception of having been taught to 
read, the education of the little Countess had beei 
hitherto quite neglected. But as she was now 
seven years of age, her mother wished her to 
commence learning music, in which she was par- 
ticularly desirous that she should excel. She 
therefore engaged a yomig lady to reside in het 
family who was an accomplished musician, ooil 
the daughter of an oi^nist at Vannes. Felicili 
was verv anxious for the coming of her new 
governess, and was looking out of the window 
half the day in expectation of her arrival. Al 
length Mdlle. de Mars made her appearance. She 
was but aixteea ^ea.Ta ol 5i%%, 
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and sober in her manners, and of bo mild and j 
sweet a disposition, tlmt her little pupil soon 
came i.vannly attached to her. This young lady * 
possessed a. solid and excellent character, but she 
had little knowledge of literature. Felicity was 
entirely given up to her care, for her mother was 
much engaged in receiving company, and attend- 
ing to her domestic occupations. She was very 
ignorant for her age, the little knowledge she 
had she had acquired from the servants, who j 
sometimes taught her to repeat a few lines of her j 
catechism, and told her a number of stories of | 
ghosts and other foolish tales. Except at meal- 1 
times, she now seldom saw her parents ; and, with [ 
Mdlle. de Mars, she either walked in tlie neigh- 
bourhood or spent her time in her chamber. 
Her father was very fond of her, but he was often 
absent from the chateau ; he would however oc- 
casionally, when at leisure, amuse her and her 
governess by catching birds. Sometimes the two 
companions went out on the Loire together on a 
fishing excursion, and when they did this at night- 
time, they used to take lighted \niiiSiea di *s'sh \ft 




mmA MTffad «t ipUm anil miK. ^^nt ili 
poor littla iaiVKMnt frfn^t wtilrh lutasi i^pn 
Qrbo|>ovarth« ifruM. Iltr fatlmr b^MAi^ 

ufMHt Iwr cat/'hlnK *I'i^n ind tokdi. ■^^■■^ri 
tdth li«r ii|>»n ttw folly <if txM' inn, bm ^^dk 
*tnnili>P(t tlmt «fi» liiul cotitiiiuml ijijiiMiiia{ if 
■wliiK tliKt thrwi BiilmaU wtttv haia^^^ ik 
r-oiilil ijfit nviirromn )inr tiKtiiml arenn^ ^b 

lilooil WOllli) InltV" luT r'll(>ilk« &t Mffht <f ^H. 

Slid wilun «lin fult tliii I'i'lil I'lidj' of n &og mo* 
li«r rtn|{i<ni, xlin tnsmliluil ftoin head to 
■Ad Ipiirnwl ono \«*im,'«V\t\v •««,>» 



(»ur^e, and leani to eDdure what she naturallj 
disliked. 

All her father's instructions, however, foiled to 
reconcile Felicit^ to the objects of her antipathy, 
for this remained throug-h life. IVhea.many years 
a^rwards. Mad. de Genlis wished to study Datu- 
ra! history, she desired a girl to collect for her, 
from the country, a number of living specimens 
which she intended to esamine. A large boi- 
ful was accordingly brought her. Unfortunately 
this cabinet was opened in her bed-room, and no 
sooner was the lid removed, than forth crept large 
spiders, earth-worms, toads and frogs, which, all 
eager to escape from their unnatural canfinemen^ 
immediately proceeded to disperse themselves over 
the chamber. Mad. de Genlis and her Hster-in- 
law had watched the opening of the boi, not ex- 
pecting that these reptiles would be able to get 
out I but no sooner did they behold this proces- 
sion than they became as anxious as the poor 
insects to get away, and rushed screaming 
the room. This sight for a while disgusted 
ladies with their pnrstut. Hcmcnn 
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wards resumed their readings, and contented them- 
selves with learning as much entomology as they 
could gain from pictures and descriptioiis, and 
leaving the practical part of the science to more 
courageous naturalists. Though the room in 
which the box had been opened was immediately 
searched, it was long before theanwelcomeTimtcas 
were thoroughly espelled ; and now and then « 
large spider or a formidable frog would make its 
appearance from some hole in the room. 

The studies of the little Feiicitt! with Mdlle. de 
Mars were confined chieSy to musical lessons. 
She excelled almost immediately in music, but ao 
little attention was directed to the more solid 
parts of education, that at eleven years of age 
she had never in her life used a pen. Wishing 
at that time to address a letter to her father, she 
wrote itin a large and strange hand, and finding the 
inconvenience of not knowing how to write, she, 
with a praiseworthy perseverance, daily practised 
until she taught herself a neat and legible hand- 
writing. Ker skill on the harp was snch as to 
aatonish her teacliei. She played with so mneli 
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execution and grace that she was early renowned 
as a harpist; and in later years, the most cele- 
brated musicians have come from a distance to 
listen to her performance. Mdile. de Mars, finding 
that her pupil had a ready ear, insisted upon her 
playing her lessons by the notes; but the little 
girl, unwilling to give herself that trouble, pre- 
tended to acquiesce in the propriety of the direc- 
tions, and evaded practising them by an artilice. 
Whenanewpiece was brought her, she used to ex- 
claim that it was beautiful, and entreat her govei^ ' 
ness to play it once or twice through that she 
might enjoy the music. The exeelJence of her ' 
ear enabled her immediately to catch the tune, 
but, as when she played it over, she kept her eye 
steadily fixed on the notes before her, Mdile. de 
Mars could only wonder at the amaung rapiditj' ] 
with which she learned a new lesson, and did not I 
suspect that she was playing by ear only. I 

The governess and pupil had, soon after their 1 
matual introduction, become warmly-attached 1 
friends ; and they used to wander together for I 
hours among the meadows wUit\i \a.'^ ^■tovia^'SU 
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AuLm. Mdlle. de Mars knew nothing of botany, 
but she used to gather the Solvers, and point out 
to her young companion their beautiftil forms 
and colours, and she could tell her some of their 
familiar names i and perhaps in these counliy 
walks Feliciti! acquired that love of flowers vinch 
induced her in later life to study and write of 
them. The two young ladies read together, but 
their reading- consisted chiefly of poetry and dra- 
matic works; and at eight years of age Feliciltf 
had already composed some romances and come- 
diea which her governess wrote out for her, as ahs 
dictated them. Everyday they used to dine witb 
the family, and as soon as the dinner was over, 
each retired to her own room to repeat pniyen 
to the Vii^n Mary, which the little girl wu 
taught it was her duty to do. 

The bed-room of Felicitij was close to that of 
her governess, and she was therefore seldom onl 
of her presence except on post days, which oc- 
curred once in the week, and on which the latter 
wrote to her fnenAs, Mdlle. de Mara was ge 
UMally BO abaOT^ieA ^iT t^»^ ocRMja-'ttwix 




pupil vns at liberty to amuse herself unobserved, 
for she neither saw nor heard what was passing 
around her. The window of the bed-room ap- 
propriated to Felicite was in front of the chllteau, 
and was not above fire feet from the ^;round. 
Below t]ie window was a lai^e terrace, bounded 
by a low wall, and beyond the wall was a narrow 
ridge of ground which lay between it and a pond. 
This piece of ground was covered with grass and 
rushes ; and here the village boys would assemble 
to gather the long sedges for their playthings. 
Felicitt^, as she stood on the terrace, could talk to 
them over the wali, and she took a fancy to teach 
these children all she knew. Her stock of know- 
ledge was not indeed very great, nor of a nature 
very likely to be useful to her pupila. She knew 
a kind of religious catechism, could repeat long 
passages from the tragedies of Mdlle. Barbier, and 
had studied the rules of music. However the in- 
structor knew at least more than those »he taught ; 
and, undismayed either by their ignorance or her 
own, she used to range her little seholars opposite 
to her among the rushes, whftsX. ^e\ea»eia^iK!s^^ 
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the wall and delivered her lessonii. 
give to those who made most progress, bait, tojt 
and sweatmeats, and this helped to secure the 
willing attention of the little villagers. It iatrar 
that the young peasants had a Bur^und^ accent 
(patois), which sadly spoiled the purity and ele- 
gance of Mdlle. de Barbier's verses ; but their 
young teacher hoped, by her perseverance, to make 
a wonderful improvement in their language, and 
used to meet her class as often a» possible- Sfat 
contrived to get out of her window by meara of 
a cord; and as the lessons she had received in 
former days from her Paiinan master bad not 
cured her of climbing, she effected her prcjert 
with the greatest ease. When she thon^ it 
time to return, she used to mn ronnd the conrtt 
and get back to her chamber when ehe knew dit 
her mother was not in the drawing-room. Her 
governess was so fiilly occupied in thoaglits of dw 
absent friends to whom she was writing, that (Jk 
did not notice by what way she entered the rooin. 
Everything wctA oti^Brj ^Veiaantlv in thelitti' 
school among iVe oiaVeR-, mA'« ■&« 
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accent of the boys was not corrected, at least the 
ear of their young teacher had become accustomed 
to it, and she thought that her pupils were makiiig 
great improvement. One day, &i she waa stand- 
ing against the wall, giving her instractioiis with 
an air of authority, Mdlle. de Mara unexpectedly 
appeared on the terrace. She did not scold Fe- 
licitt^, uor offer any objection to her pursuit; but 
when she listened to the uncouth manner in which 
the little boys repeated the verses which the 
young lady had taught with so much pains, she 
burst into a lit of laughter. Her mirth was long 
and loud, and Feticitt!, mortified at the impression 
made by their attempted skill, was so discouraged 
that she relinquished her instructions. 

One chief amusement in which Mdlle. de Mara 
and her pupil shared, consisted in perfonnii^ 
parts in tragedies, comedies, and operas. On odb 
occasion, when her father had been to Paris for 
six months, Felicite assisted in the representation 
of a dramatic piece, prepared by her mother to 
welcome his return. Mad. de St. Aubin and her 
cbambermaids took parts, ani se'reni bsv;^qr««». 
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and children from the village helped on the' 
caaion. Felicitc ptiraooa.ted Love. Her dress 
WM of rose-colour under point lace, and orna- 
mented with small artificial flowers of all colours. 
It reitched only to the knee, and was completed 
by little boots of straw-colour and silver. Her 
long hair was permitted to flow over her neck, 
and she wore on her shoulders a pair of aaure 
wings. She had besides a quiver of arrows at 
her back, and a how in her hand. The piece re- 
quired several rehearsals, and numerous crowds 
came from the neig;bbouring towns and villages 
to witness what were called private performances. 
No expense was spared in the entertainment of the 
guests, or in the dresses for the occasion, and 
Feiicite displayed all her talents in acting. Great 
applause was bestowed upon the young actress. 
She was declared equal to the first performer oa 
the Paris stage ; and what little girl is there who 
would not, when thus praised and caressed, think 
herself a very clever and important peraon? In 
such a school for vanity was this child trained ! 
The dress which FeUdW woie at this ffite was 
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considered very becoming, and she thought it very 
pretty hereelf. Instead, therefore, of reauming her 
uaual attire after the performance was cmuoluded, 
another dress similar to it was made for Sundays, 
ami she wore this every day. It must have been 
a strange siglit for any traveller, who, passing by 
the Loire, had paused to look at the old chateau 
of St. Aubin, if he saw upon its terrace, or in its 
court-yards, the little figure of Cupid armed with 
the bow, and bounding across the walk, or quietly 
conversing with her companions. It must have 
been strange, too, to watch her as she went into 
the village, where the little cottagers gazed at her 
with wondering admiration ; marvelling especially 
at the azure wings which hung from her back, 
and perchance wishing for a similar appendage. 
On Sundays, when she went to church, her wings 
were taken off, and a little taffeta cloak put over 
her to hide her pagan appearance ; but waa the 
little Countess thinking of the God whom she 
went to worship, or of tlie dress which she wore ? 
Alas ! for human nature, we are too sure of guess- 
ing^traly. 
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There was a strange mixture at all times of the 
sacred and profane in the religious serricea in 
^riiich Felicity was accnatomed to partake; for 
sometimes she might be seen dressed to represent 
an angel, and folloiving at the Ffte Dieu, one of 
the processions common in Catholic countriea. 
Mdlle. de Mars at lir<it ridiculed the whim which 
led her constantly to wear the dress of Cupid ; but 
when her young pupit answered that the dress was 
a Tcry convenient one, she only said, " Oh very 
well," and left her to act as she pleased. Mad. 
de Genlis avows that she had through life a 
great desire of shigularity, and this passion was 
already developing itself. 

Some time aAer these events, a dancing-tn aster 
attended at St. Aubin, to pve the little girl aome 
lessons. He was exceedingly pleased with her 
agile movements, and wished very much to teach I 
her fencing, a proposal which charmed one so I 
active. As her accomplishments do not seem tol 
have been bestowed upon her so much with . 
view of refining het nvmi ».■&&- 'wwjt'siwv^ \ 
taste as of affording 'het a.Tv o^'^-rtawM ^ «i«^ 
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she now had, in the performances acted in the 
chliteau, to take the part of a young man, and to 
defend herself with a sword. She was admired 
in this new attire, and now the ridiculous drees of 
Love was thrown aside, in order that she might 
adopt the more ohjectionable one of a youth ; and 
for many months she wore daily the elegant 
male costume which had been made for the dra- 
matic representation. 

When we read of the heroines of old romance, 
following their lords to the battle, dressed as 
young men, while we pity their woes, we lament 
also the sad necessity which led them to wear a 
dress so repugnant to their feminine feelings. 
What will tlie young English reader then think 
of a young lady who assumed a masculine habit 
from choice ? But however we may disapprove of 
this conduct, we must make some allowances for 
it. The notions of female propriety are not on the 
Continent so strict as those of our own country, 
and at the time of which we write, they were stflL 
Jess so in France than at ■pteaeiA. WftiA-a^^^^ 
used, ia Jooking back to ftiis -gtrioi o^ Vb.\ N^S»,'l» 
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wonder much that Father Aatoiite, the priest « 
resided atthecMteau, should not have beenahocked 
by the indecorum, but no one seems to have re- 
garded the action either as absurd or improper. 

Meanwhile the young Countess was making 
wonderfiil progress in music, which she practised 
from seven to twelve hours daily. Her brother 
occaaionally returned to St. Auhin for his vaca- 
tions, and then the two children passed many 
pleasant hours in each other's society. The little 
boy was designed for the church, and already 
wore the dress of a priest On one occasLoa 
Felii^it^ and her brother went together to vimt 
their aunt, who had a country house close to the 
Forest of Vineennes. Ths garden door opened 
into the forest ; and as the key was kept by an 
old servant, named Veronica, the children used 
to persuade her to let them walk there, at Umes 
when there was much company to be seen. In 
those days, all the gowns and frocks were worn 
with trains, which were often carried by pages 
who walked behind the ladies who wore them. ' 
Felicite and her cooam used, to take their tums 
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walking in the forest with the train held up 
by the little boy ; not perceiving the ridiculous 
appearance they munt present to the passers by, 
in representing a fine lady with her gown held 
up by a priest. 

Thus passed away the childhood of our heroine, 
but \^'hen she had attained her fourteenth year, i 
sad change took place at St. Aubin. The family 
became reduced in theii* circumstances ; the estate, 
the home of her happiest days, was sold, and a 
very small income left for the support of Mad. , 
de St. Aubin and her children. Their father j 
immediately went to St. Domingo, hoping to re- J 
pair his fortune, and Feliciti! was deeply aifected 
by this separation, for she loved him aiFec- 
donately. Then came the painiiil parting with 
Mdlle. de Mars. The two young friends were 
warmly attached to each other. For seven yeaiB 
they had been constant companions. They hail ^m 
wandered together in the spots dear to both ; they ^M 
had read the same books, played the same music, ^U 
acted in the same dramatic pieces ; and Felicia! 
felt that the world would seem a Wtwi^e ^tA. 
fibeerleas place when ehe Biio\M. \« 6»ii«<*^ 
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of the pleasuiea of frjendahip and St. Aubin. 
Her mother was displeased at her excessive grief 
on losing Mdlle, de Mars, and the poor girl was 
therefiire obliged to conceal it in her presence ; 
but when night came, she used to lie awake for 
hours, R'eeifUDg in the privacy of her own chamber. 
The Countess de Lancy noir accompanied her 
mother to Paris, where they resided, aometimes in 
lodgings, and sometimes at the houses of friends. 
In about a year after his voyage to St. Domingt), 
her fether returned to France, bnt died soon after 
his arrival. During the residence of the family 
at Paris, Felicitt! was introduced into some of the 
most brilliant circles of that gay city, and was 
highly admired for her great musical talent. 

At the early age of seventeen, this young lady 
married a young nobleman, the Count de Genlis. 
It was not until several years after her marriage J 
that she published her first work, although she I 
had long been in the habit of literary c( 
The publication of her Irrat book, the " 
d 'Education," was a.CTOtK^\ia\v'i&. loAKt 
I stances which lUurtiateA -iiift i^-nCTwi*^ tfij 
^Character. Thieege«l\eme«>"^«'^^**= J 
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B&t, were, at the condusion of a. law-suit, sentenced, 
to pay seventy-iive thousand francs, and to rem; 
in prison until the payment was made. The s> 
tence was by many i)ersona considered unjust, 
and the case of the unhappy gentlemen excited 
considerable sympathy. Mad. de Genlis much , 
wished to help them, but she could not command i 
so large a sum. To have written a work for I 
the purpose of raising the money would have I 
caused a delay; she therefore collected all the 
pieces she had previously composed for her c 
amusement, which, when printed, formed an 
octavo volume. As it was announced that the 
profits of this publication would be given to the 
gentlemen in prison, many persons purchased the 
book and gave a very high price for it ; and after j 
about eighteen months, its generous author had J 
the happiness of seeing the prisoners set at liberty I 
by her exertions. 

The later life of Mad. de Genlis was a very I 
eventful one. As governess to the children of 
the Duke of Orleans, she a\\a.fei\n'^e^svffi.«^ii-'& 
to which the royal family wete ei.-?Q^«&-. ^^-^^'fe 
^be borrora of the French "Re^oW^oo.. 
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young; pupil she was obliged to quit France 
secretly. Sometimes they travelled unprotected, 
by night, a long and weary way, expecting every 
moment to he discovered, and with little hope in 
such a case of escaping the scaffold. Sometimes, 
wfaea they thought they had found an asylum in 
Switzerland, the poor emigrautg were sent away 
by the city authorities; at other times they were 
watched, and treated like prisooers. With little 
money, almost without clothes, and strangers 
in a strange land, Mad. de Getilis and Mdlle. 
d'Orleans, lived a melancholy and secluded life, 
occaBianally hearing of some terrible catastrophe 
at Paris, — of friends who had been immured 
in dungeons, or who had perished by the awful 
guillotine. Sometimes accounts reaciied them Id 
their retreat, of slanderous reports raised against 
Mad. de Oenlis, by those who wished to injure 
any persons connected with the royal party. Al 
length came the dreadful news that the Duke of 
Orleans and the Count de Genlis had died on the 
gcaSbld, and Mad. de Genlis dared not tell the 
young princess tha^Veit^'Oa^t^^-rai-aisstfe,^** 
the news 8liouiAVi\i.\i«E- .^J^ 
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After several years of exile, the emigrant lady i 
returned to Paris ; hut the friends whom she mostjj 
loved had perished by a mourniiil death, the 1 
ancient chSteaux were destroyed, the old families 1 
were dispersed or in poverty. Those who had I 
escaped the scaffoid had lived 
other lands ; and all was changed ; and she might 
have said with the poet, " I asked for the friends 
of my youth : I inquired where are they? and 
Echo answered, where are they ?" 

When Mad. de Genlis, aftei- her return to I 
France, went to a public sale of pictures, she saw I 
there the portraits of faces which in other days ' 
had graced the festive halls which she used to 
visit ; and as she passed through the streets, the 
same carriages were rolling by as she formerly 
met; they still bore the crests of her friends; but 
when she looked for the eye which from the win- ' 
dow should have greeted hers, she saw there the 
face of the stranger. 

Great praise is due to this lady for the firmness 
and cheerfiilness with which she bore her reverses, 
and for her feithful attachment la\i« i:w5i-'^'¥^- 



^SAe iras indeed a woman of ^eTvMO^^^ "i*- t^l 
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rag«, and had many amiable qualities ; 
. must be confessed, that the vanity which made 
her during uhildhood delight in a Angular dn». 
and the ambition which was so early gratified by 
the title of Madame, shone conapicnously in the 
chantrler of her whole life. It was not wiAont 
great perseverance that she cidtivated her xaiiid 
so as to remedy the defects of her early edncatioo, 
and to become a writer of great taste and eleganoe. 
Most of her works are considered naexceptioD- 
able in point of morals ; though in none — not «ven 
in the best of them — do we recognise that ele- 
vated tone of moral principle which commands 
for the author the respect of the reader, and some 
of her later works express sentiments which have 
been condemned by the moralist. 

Mad. de Genlis lived to see her pupil, Lauis 
Hiilippe, on the throne ofFVani-e, and died ii 
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